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I  ERE  is  the  prettiest  bird  story  I  think 
I  have  ever  heard.  It's  about  a  little  chaffinch  that  lived  at 
Saundersfoot  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales. 

Saundersfoot,  by  the  way,  is  a  little  seaside  village,  with  just  a  few 
old-fashioned  houses  and  a  delightful  stretch  of  sandy  beach.  A  long 
street,  running  between  flower-covered  hedges,  separates  it  from  the 
nearest  railway  station.  I  know,  because  I  went  there  once  to  look  for 
a  friend — and  found  he  had  left  two  hours  before  I  got  there!  I  also 
missed  the  chaffinch,  and  I'm  even  more  sorry  about  that. 

One  stormy  day  not  very  long  ago  this  little  bird,  tired,  perhaps  by 
the  wind,  flew  through  an  open  window  into  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
village.  Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  room  was  a  little  invalid  girl 


whose  name  was  Kathleen.  She  was  delighted  to  see  her  little  visitor. 
She  gave  it  some  food  and  cared  for  it  tenderly  all  night  until  the 
storm  was  over.  Then  in  the  morning  the  chaffinch  flew  away. 

But  the  next  day,  to  Kathleen's  surprise  and  delight,  it  returned, 
took  some  food,  and  flew  away  again!  The  next  day  it  did  the  same,  and 
for  quite  a  while  the  chaffinch  came  every  morning  for  its  breakfast. 

Then  one  day  the  visits  stopped.  Poor  Kathleen  thought  the  bird 
must  have  been  killed.  She  waited  and  waited,  keeping  some  food 
close  to  the  window,  but  the  little  bird  didn't  return. 

A  week  later,  however,  the  chaffinch  came  again.  It  had  a  wound 
in  its  little  breast.  Kathleen  was  very  sorry  for  it  and  nursed  it  till  it 
was  well  again,  watching  it  eat  from  a  tiny  tray  on  her  bed.  They 
became  fast  friends. 

Then  an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  One  day  Kathleen's  aunt 
came  into  the  room  while  the  little  girl  was  asleep,  and  saw  a  strange 
piece  of  pink  ribbon  lying  on  her  hair.  She  wondered  how  it  could  have 
gotten  there.  Kathleen,  when  she  awoke,  said  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 

As  they  were  talking  about  it,  what  do  you  suppose  happened? 
Through  the  open  window  flew  the  chaffinch  with  another  little  gift 
in  its  beak,  this  time  a  brightly  colored  piece  of  wool  yarn.  It 
dropped  the  yarn  on  the  pillow  and  flew  away. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  kindhearted  little  bird,"  cried  Kathleen.  "You're 
trying  to  say,  Thank  you!" 

And  as  I  heard  the  story  I  thought  of  the  Master's  words,  "She 
hath  done  what  she  could!" 
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Glasses 
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IF  THERE  was  one  thing  Sylvia  hoped  she  would  never 
have  to  do,  it  was  to  wear  glasses.  Secretly  she  despised  girls  who 
had  to  wear  them.  She  thought  that  glasses  spoiled  their  looks  and 
made  them  plain  and  homely.  Many  times  as  she  looked  in  the  mir- 
ror at  her  own  pretty  face,  she  thought  that  if  she  had  to  wear 
glasses,  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  her. 

Then  one  day  the  blow  fell.  All  joy  vanished  from  her  life.  She 
thought  she  could  never  be  happy  again.  Teacher  had  sent  her  home 
from  school  with  a  note  saying  that  she  should  have  her  eyes  tested. 
She  was  holding  her  books  too  close  to  her  face! 

"Don't  look  so  worried,"  said  Mother,  after  she  had  read  the 
note.  "It  isn't  any  trouble  to  have  one's  eyes  tested,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt,  you  know." 

"But,  Mother,"  cried  Sylvia,  "you  don't  think  I'll  have  to  wear 
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glasses,  do  you?  I  couldn't.  I  simply 
couldn't." 

"Well,  we  don't  know,  do  we?"  said 
Mother.  "Let's  go  and  find  out.  That's 
the  best  thing  to  do." 

So  off  they  went  to  an  optometrist.  He 
was  kind  and  gentle,  and  he  tested  Sylvia's 
eyes  with  the  wonderful  instruments  in  his 
office.  Sylvia  had  to  admit  that  it  didn't  hurt 
at  all,  but  her  worry  increased  as  he  contin- 
ued to  put  little  pieces  of  glass  in  front  of  her 
eyes,  asking  whether  she  could  see  better 
with  this  or  with  that.  All  along  she  had  hoped  that  he  would  tell  her 
that  her  eyes  were  perfectly  all  right,  or  just  a  little  tired,  needing  only  a 
short  rest.  Now  here  he  was  trying  glasses  on  her  eyes  as  though  she  had 
to  have  them  anyway! 

When  the  examination  was  over,  the  optometrist  turned  to 
Mother  and  broke  the  news.  "She  certainly  does  need  glasses,"  he 
said,  "and  she  should  have  had  them  some  time  ago.  I  can  have 
them  ready  for  her  in  a  few  days." 

Mother  agreed,  and  they  left.  Sylvia  trailed  behind,  her  face  red 
with  anger. 

"I  won't  wear  them,  Mother!  I  won't,  I  tell  you!" 
"But,  Sylvia,  you  need  them,"  said  Mother  gently.  "They'll  help 
you  so  much.  You'll  be  able  to  read  more  easily,  and  maybe  you 
won't  get  so  many  headaches." 

"I  don't  care!"  said  Sylvia.  "I'd  rather  have  headaches  than  wear 
nasty  old  glasses.  They'll  make  me  look  so  old  and  ugly." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mother,  smiling.  "I've  seen  lots 
of  people  wearing  glasses  who  look  very  nice.  And  your  health  is  far 
more  important  than  your  looks." 
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But  Sylvia  didn't  want  to  feel  better  about  wearing  glasses.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  going  to  hate  glasses,  that  she 
wouldn't  wear  them,  and  that  was  that. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  the'person  who  invented  glasses!" 
she  said  bitterly.  "I'd — I'd " 

"That  would  be  rather  hard,"  said  Mother.  "You  would  have  to 
travel  a  long,  long  way.  Hundreds  of  miles  and  hundreds  of  years. 
The  Chinese  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  to  have  worn  them.  Their 
great  hero  Confucius  tells  in  his  writings  how  he  gave  a  pair  to  a 
poor  cobbler.  That  was  about  500  B.C.  Another  story  from  China 
tells  about  a  rich  man  who  gave  one  of  his  finest  horses  for  a  pair 
of  glasses  around  A.D.  1260.  But  those  glasses  may  have  been  just 
ornaments.  People  wore  them  for  decoration." 

"Decorations!"  snorted  Sylvia.  "Imagine  wearing  the  horrid 
things  as  decorations!" 

"Oh,  many  people  have  done  that,"  said  Mother.  "But  usually, 
of  course,  they're  used  to  help  a  person  see  better.  The  man  who 
gets  the  credit  for  this  idea  is  Roger  Bacon.  He  wrote  about  them 
in  A.D.  1276,  saying  that  they  were  useful  to  those  'who  are  old 
and  have  weak  sight.'  " 

"But  I'm  not  old,"  said  Sylvia. 

"Not  very,"  smiled  Mother,  "but  evidently  you  do  have  weak 
sight.  But  let  me  finish  the  story  of  glasses.  The  first  maker  of  them 
in  Europe  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Italian  called  Salvino 
D'Armato  of  Florence.  We  know  this  because  of  the  words  on  his 


tombstone  in  one  of  the  big  old  churches  in  that  city:  'Here  lies 
Sal  vino  D'Armato,  of  the  Amati  of  Florence.  Inventor  of 
Spectacles.  God  pardon  him  for  his  sins.  A.D.  1317.'  " 
"His  sins?"  Sylvia  said.  "Making  spectacles,  probably." 
"No,"  said  Mother  laughing,  "not  that.  His  work  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  many  people.  For  many  years  after  that,  specta- 
clemaking  was  a  trade,  like  shoemaking  or  carpentry.  Lenses  were 
ground,  fitted  into  frames,  and  sold  on  the  streets.  The  buyer 
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selected  the  pair  that  suited  him.  There  were  no  optometrists  in 
those  days  to  test  people's  eyes  as  yours  were  tested." 

At  last  the  glasses  were  ready.  Sylvia  and  her  mother  went  to  the 
optometrist's  shop  and  he  carefully  fitted  the  glasses  on  the  reluctant 
girl.  Right  away  Sylvia  noticed  how  clear  everything  was  around 
her.  She  picked  up  a  book  and  saw  how  easy  it  was  to  read. 

"Why,  Mother,"  she  said,  "these  things  make  everything  differ- 
ent. All  the  world  seems  new!" 

And  the  world  was  new — to  her.  She  had  never  seen  it  properly 
before.  She  had  not  realized  what  a  burden  she  had  been  carrying, 
what  a  fog  she  had  been  living  in  for  so  long. 

She  was  so  thrilled  that  everything  was  so  much  clearer,  she 
actually  forgot  to  look  in  the  mirror.  That  is,  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Then,  when  she  did  look  at  herself,  she  had  another  surprise. 
"Why!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  don't  look  so  bad  in  them  after  all!" 
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Is  there  anything  about  your  looks  you'd  like  to  change? 
Most  of  us  have  something  about  ourselves  we  wish  were 
different.  We  have  to  put  up  with  glasses,  or  straight 
hair,  or  skinny  legs. 

Remember,  you  aren't  the  only  one.  Many  kids  worry 
that  everyone  else  notices  things  about  themselves  they 
wish  they  could  hide.  Actually,  however,  almost  everybody 
else  is  too  worried  about  his  or  her  own 
embarrassing  features  to  think  about 
yours.  If  others  do  tease  you,  they  are 
usually  feeling  insecure  themselves. 
Once  you  remember  this,  you  can  be 
more  understanding  and  accepting 
of  yourself  as  well  as  of  others. 

Think  of  the  bright  side. 
Perhaps  you  have  some 
points  that  you  don't  think 
are  good,  but  you  probably 
have  some  very  attractive 
features,  too.  Thinking 
about  these  nice  points 
about  yourself  will  give 
you  confidence  when 
you  are  with  others. 


Weeding 
the  Walk 
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ROM  the  front  door  to  the  front  gate,  the  gravel  walk  was 
in  a  dreadful  state.  Grass  and  weeds  of  all  kinds  were  growing  out  of 
the  gravel.  Someone  walking  by  might  very  well  have  thought  that 
no  one  lived  there  anymore.  But  he  would  have  been  mistaken. 
People  did  live  there,  but  most  of  them  liked  playing  games  rather 
than  weeding  walks. 

One  day  Dad  thought  it  was  time  to  do  something  about  those 
weeds.  "This  afternoon,"  he  said  to  his  four  children,  "we  are  all 
going  to  weed  the  front  walk.  It  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  the 
neighborhood." 

As  he  spoke,  gloom  settled  over  the  household. 

"That  job  would  take  all  night,"  said  Gerald. 

"I  can't  do  any  weeding,"  said  Philip,  "because  I  have  to  play 
football  this  afternoon." 
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"And  I'm  meeting  my  friend  Edith,"  said  Eva,  "so  I  can't 
possibly  do  any." 

"And  I  just  hate  weeding,"  said  Ralph,  the  youngest. 

"But  this  walk  is  going  to  be  weeded  this  afternoon,"  said  Dad. 
"I  am  tired  of  your  excuses.  We  all  need  to  help  to  straighten  up  our 
own  entrance." 

"Why  don't  you  concrete  it  over?"  asked  Gerald. 

"I'd  be  delighted  to,"  replied  Dad,  "if  you  would  pay  the  bill.  It 
would  cost  about  $400." 

"Whew!"  said  Philip.  "I  wouldn't  give  $400  to  make  a  front  walk." 

"That's  why  we're  all  going  to  weed  the  one  we  have,"  said  Dad. 

"Ugh!  I  hate  weeding,"  repeated  Ralph. 

"So  do  I,"  echoed  Gerald.  "And  we'll  have  to  spend  hours  on  it. 
There's  a  week's  work  there." 

"But  you  just  said  it  would  take  one  night,"  said  Dad. 

"That  was  a  mistake,"  said  Gerald.  "I  should  have  said  it  would 
take  a  month." 

"Well,  the  longer  we  sit  here  the  more  time  we'll  think  it's  going 
to  take,"  said  Dad.  "Personally,  I  think  that  if  we  all  work  very  hard, 
we  can  be  done  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half." 

"Phew!  I  don't,"  said  Philip. 

"I  don't  either,"  said  Eva. 

"Well,  anyway,  we're  going  to  try,"  said  Dad.  "I  have  a  plan.  I'll 
divide  the  walk  into  five  parts,  and  we'll  each  take  one.  Ralph  will 
have  a  smaller  one  than  the  rest  of  us,  because  he's  younger.  Then  I'll 
offer  two  prizes.  The  first  will  be  a  prize  of  two  dollars  to  the  first  per- 
son who  fills  his  bucket  full  of  weeds.  The  second  prize  of  one  dollar 
will  go  to  the  one  who  clears  his  patch  completely.  There  will  be  fifty 
cents  a  bucketful  to  the  rest.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  Dad,"  said  Gerald. 

"When  should  we  begin?"  asked  Philip. 
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"I'm  going  to  begin  on  mine  now,"  said  Ralph,  making  a  rush  for 
the  door. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  said  Eva.  "That's  not  fair.  We've  all  got  to 
begin  together,  if  it's  a  race." 

"Well,  Dad,  hurry  up  and  mark  it  out,  so  we  can  begin,"  urged 
Philip.  "I  want  that  first  prize." 

"I  will,"  replied  Dad.  "I  won't  be  more  than  five  minutes. 
Meanwhile  you  get  a  bucket  each  and  some  tools  to  help  you  get  the 
weeds  out  without  tearing  up  the  gravel." 

"Yippee!"  they  all  cried,  while  Dad  hurried  out  to  divide  the 
walk  into  sections. 

"Now  I  want  you  all  to  look  at  the  clock,"  he  said,  as  he  came 
back  into  the  room.  "It's  two  minutes  to  three.  We'll  all  begin  to- 
gether at  three  o'clock.  We  won't  stop  until  the  job's  finished,  and 
then  we'll  come  in  here  and  see  how  long  it's  taken.  Are  you  all 
ready?  One — two — three — go!" 

Away  they  all  went,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  weeds  were 
flying  into  the  pails. 

No  one  said  a  word,  though  an  occasional  grunt  told  of  an  obsti- 
nate weed  that  refused  to  come  up  at  the  first  attempt.  Five  minutes 
passed,  ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes.  Then  a  triumphant  yell  from 
Philip  told  that  his  pail  was  full,  "pressed  down  and  running  over." 

"Fifty  cents  for  the  next  one  full,"  cried  Dad. 

Flip,  flip,  flip,  up  came  the  weeds.  Gerald  won  the  next  prize, 
and  Eva  the  third. 

Though  the  children  were  too  busy  to  notice,  the  path  was  rapidly 
being  cleared.  An  hour  passed,  then  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

"Finished!"  cried  Ralph. 

The  others  looked  around  in  amazement.  The  little  fellow  had 
done  it.  There  wasn't  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  his  part  of  the  path. 

"Well  done,"  cried  Gerald,  "I  won't  be  far  behind  you." 


He  wasn't.  Five  minutes  later  he,  too,  was  finished.  Then  came 
Eva,  and  finally  Philip.  Before  half  past  four  they  were  all  in  the 
dining  room. 

"Would  you  mind  looking  at  the  clock?"  said  Dad,  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  fingers,  which  were  both  sore  and  dirty.  "I  thought 
somebody  said  that  it  was  going  to  take  a  month." 

"What  about  the  prizes?"  said  Philip. 

"I  have  them,"  said  Dad.  "And  this  just  shows  what  J| 

can  be  done  when  everybody  helps,"  he  added,  as 
with  due  ceremony  he  handed  out  the  cash. 
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People  through  the  ages  have  developed  many  kinds  of 
money.  Money  can  be  anything  that  people  accept  as 
an  appropriate  exchange  for  valuable  goods  or  work. 
The  people  of  Yap,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  use  huge 
flat  stones  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  money.  They  dis- 
play them  in  front  of  their  houses. 

Ancient  Chinese  made  money  in  the  form  of  bronze 
spades  and  knives.  Natives  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands, 
northeast  of  Australia,  glued  bird  feathers  on  a  rope  coil  to 
use  for  money.  Roman  soldiers  used  to  be  paid  in  salt, 
which  led  to  the  saying  "He's  not  worth  his  salt,"  describ- 
ing a  person  whose  work  wasn't  worth  his 
wages. 
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HIS  story  comes  from  a  mission  in  China,  where  a  little 
boy  named  Johnny  used  to  live.  Johnny's  father  helped  the  Chinese 
learn  about  Jesus,  and  his  mother  devoted  all  the  time  she  could 
spare  to  teaching  the  women  who  came  to  the  mission  for  help. 

Both  were  very  busy  all  the  time,  and  often  little  Johnny  had  to 
play  all  by  himself.  One  day  he  discovered  something  new.  At  least,  it 
was  new  to  him.  He  found  that  by  putting  his  leg  over  the  banister — 
you  know,  the  handrail — beside  the  stairs  and  letting  go,  he  could  slide 
down  in  a  flash  without  hurting  himself.  Once  he  tried  it,  he  liked  it  so 
much  he  thought  he  would  do  it  again.  And  again.  And  again. 

Of  course,  he  never  thought  what  each  slide  was  doing  to  his 
brown  pants,  but  you  can  almost  guess  what  his  mother  found  when  he 
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got  undressed  that  evening.  In  certain  rather 
important  places  there  were  the  biggest  holes 
you  could  imagine.  Mother  was  shocked. 

"Oh,  Johnny,  dear,"  she  said,  "you  make 
so  much  extra  work  when  I'm  so  busy!  You 
should  have  thought  about  me.  I  don't  have 
time  to  make  you  another  pair." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mamma,"  said  Johnny  re- 
pentantly. "It  was  so  nice  sliding  down,  and 
I  never  thought  it  would  make  such  holes  in 
my  pants." 

Mamma  forgave  him,  of  course,  and 
Johnny  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers.  He 
thanked  God  for  the  happy  day  he  had  had, 
for  his  good  home  and  nice  things  to  eat. 
Then  he  prayed  for  the  poor  people  in 
China  and  that  God  would  help  Daddy  and 
Mamma  tell  them  about  Jesus.  At  last  he 
remembered  the  most  important  thing  he 
wanted  to  say.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 

"Then,  Jesus,  about  my  pants,"  he  went 
on.  "I'm  sorry  I  wore  them  out,  'cause  Mamma's  so  busy.  You  know 
she  hasn't  time  to  make  me  a  new  pair,  poor  Mamma,  but  You  can 
send  me  some  new  ones,  can't  You,  Jesus?  And,  please,  when  You 
send  them,  I  want  two  pockets  in  them  'stead  of  one." 

His  little  prayer  over,  Johnny  jumped  into  bed  perfectly  happy, 
quite  sure  that  the  new  pants  would  come  from  somewhere,  and 
with  two  pockets  in  them. 

Mamma  said  nothing.  She  knew  we  can  always  count  on  Jesus  to 
give  us  what  we  need,  but  she  also  knew  that  we  can't  expect  Him 
always  to  give  us  just  the  thing  we  want.  Johnny  needed  pants,  but 
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he  only  wanted  an  extra  .pocket.  She  went  downstairs  to  clean  up  the 
house  for  the  night.  In  a  comer  was  a  package  that  had  arrived  earlier 
in  the  day,  when  she  didn't  have  time  to  open  it.  She  guessed  that  it 
had  come  from  some  good  friends  of  the  mission.  She  was  right. 

Opening  the  box,  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  contained 
clothes  of  all  kinds,  made  by  loving  hands  at  home.  Some  were  just 
what  she  needed  for  herself.  Others  would  be  useful  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  at  the  mission. 

Suddenly  she  saw  something  that  gave  her  quite  a  shock.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  was  a  pair  of  brown  pants,  exactly  like  the  pair 
Johnny  had  ruined  that  same  afternoon!  Joyfully  she  grabbed  them 
up  and  took  a  closer  look.  Two  pockets! 

She  ran  upstairs,  her  heart  overflowing  with  happiness  and  grati- 
tude. But  Johnny  was  fast  asleep.  All  she  could  do  was  leave  the 
pants  hanging  over  the  end  of  his  bed  so  that  he  would  see  them 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Morning  came,  and  the  first  thing  Johnny  saw  when  he  woke 
up  was  the  new  pants.  "Mamma!"  he  cried.  "Jesus  has  sent  my 
pants  already!" 

Mamma  rushed  into  the  room.  Johnny  was  feeling  the  pants 
all  over.  He  was  anxious  about  one  point — the  pockets.  Had  Jesus 
remembered  them? 

He  had.  There  were  two  pockets! 

That  package,  by  the  way,  had  taken  three  months  to  get  to  the 
mission.  Strange,  wasn't  it  that  it  arrived  just  in  time  to  answer  a  little 
boy's  prayer? 
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AY  A!  Kaya!"  her  mother  called.  She 
waited  a  moment,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

"Yoo-hoo,  Kaya!"  Mother  called  again,  going  to  the  kitchen 
window  and  trying  to  see  what  Kaya  was  doing. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mommy,"  came  a  little  voice  from  the  backyard. 
"I  won't  be  long." 

"But  I'm  waiting  for  you,"  called  Mother.  "I  want  you  to 
come  now." 

"Just  a  minute,"  answered  the  invisible  Kaya. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mother  to  herself.  "I'm  tired  of  hearing 
her  say,  'Just  a  minute.'  Wait  till  she  comes  in!" 

Five  minutes  passed.  Then  10  minutes.  But  no  Kaya  appeared. 
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"Kaya!"  called  Mother,  going  to  the  window  again.  "Come  here 
at  once!" 

"Just  a  minute!" 

"Oh!"  said  Mother,  "if  I  don't " 

But  at  this  moment  Kaya's  little  face  popped  around  the  corner 
of  the  tool  shed,  smiling  so  sweetly  that  Mother  didn't  know  what 
to  say  next. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Kaya  pleasantly.  "Did  you  call,  Mommy?" 

"You  heard  me  call,"  said  Mother,  trying  to  look  stern.  "Why 
didn't  you  come  when  I  called?" 

"I  was  busy,"  replied  Kaya  demurely.  "You  see,  I  was  washing 
dolly's  clothes." 

"Maybe  you  were,"  said  Mother,  "but  when  I  call,  you  must  obey 
right  away.  It's  very  rude  to  keep  me  waiting  10  whole  minutes 
before  you  come." 

"Yes,  Mommy,"  said  Kaya. 

"All  right,"  said  Mother.  "I  need  you  to  take  these  eggs  to 
Mrs.  Jones." 

Kaya  took  the  package  and  ran  off  happily,  humming  a  little 
tune  to  herself.  But  while  she  was  gone  she  quite  forgot  all  that  her 
mother  had  said. 


When  she  returned  she  went  out  into  the  yard  again  to  her 
washtuh  behind  the  shed.  Oh,  what  fun  it  was  rubbing  and  scrub- 
bing and  making  soapsuds!  And  she  had  a  clothesline  all  for  her- 
self, some  of  Mommy's  clothespins,  and  a  real  scrubbing  board.  No 
wonder  she  was  happy!  But  in  a  little  while  she  heard  a  familiar 
voice  again.  "Kaya!  Kaya!" 

She  called  back,  "Just  a  minute,  Mommy!" 

"So  she's  forgotten  already,"  said  Mother.  "Then  she  will  have 
to  learn  some  other  way." 

Once  more  the  minutes  passed — five  minutes,  10  minutes, 
15  minutes.  Still  no  sign  of  Kaya. 

Mother  ate  her  dinner,  and  when  she  had  finished, 
cleared  the  table.  Just  then  she  heard  a  cry  from  the 
backyard. 

"Oh,  Mommy,  Mommy!  Come  quick!  Come 
quick!  The  water's  spilled  all  over  me!" 


Suddenly  Mother  had  a  bright  idea.  Feeling  sure  that  nothing 
serious  had  happened,  she  called  out: 

"Just  a  minute,  Kaya!" 

"Oh,  come  quick!  Come  quick!"  wailed  Kaya;  "my  shoes  are 
full  of  water!" 

Mother  didn't  move  but  just  called  back  once  more, 
very  deliberately. 

"Just  a  minute,  Kaya." 

At  this  poor,  soaked  Kaya  appeared  around  the  corner.  What  a 
sight  she  was!  As  she  had  jumped  off  the  stool  after  hanging  dolly's 
dress  on  her  line,  she  had  tipped  the  tub  full  of  water  on  top  of  herself. 


"Why  didn't  you  come  when  I  called?"  said  Kaya  very  crossly. 
"Can't  you  see  I'm  all  wet  and  messy?" 

"I  couldn't,"  said  Mother.  "You  see,  I  was  busy.  I  had  to  clear  the 
table  after  dinner." 

"Is  it  really  that  late?"  asked  Kaya,  looking  surprised. 

"Yes,"  said  Mother.  "If  you  had  come  when  I  called  this  wouldn't 
have  happened." 

Kaya  saw  the  point,  and  a  faint  little  smile  flickered  across  her 
face.  And,  of  course,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Mother  went  to  get  her 
some  dry  clothes  and  some  dinner,  while  Kaya  promised  once  more 
that  she  would  never  keep  Mommy  waiting  again. 
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In  His  Steps 
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I  HE  STANFORDS  lived  on  a  farm  in  Maine  where  win- 
ters are  cold  and  snowfalls  are  sometimes  several  feet  deep. 

One  morning  as  the  family  came  downstairs  they  noticed  that 
the  kitchen  was  very  dark.  Someone  pulled  up  the  blind,  but  it 
made  little  difference. 

"Why,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "the  snow  is  actually  above 
the  window!" 

They  all  ran  into  the  other  rooms  and  found  that  the  windows 
on  one  side  of  the  house  were  drifted  over.  A  thick  blanket  of  snow 
covered  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 

Joel  and  Christy,  who  were  there  on  a  visit,  were  frightened. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  to  school  this  morning?"  asked 
Joel.  "We'll  never  be  able  to  walk  through  this,  will  we,  Mr. 
Stanford?" 
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"We  can't  even  open  the  front  door,"  said  Christy.  But  the 
others  only  smiled. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  can,"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  "but  we'll  all  have  to  work 
hard  to  clear  a  way  out." 

They  all  took  shovels  and  it  wasn't  long  before  they  had  cut  a 
path  through  the  drift  that  covered  the  front  yard.  Now  all  around 
them  was  a  sea  of  white,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
broken  only  by  occasional  trees  and  buildings  in  the  distance.  The 
schoolhouse,  about  a  mile  away,  was  covered  like  everything  else, 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  snow.  It  had  never  looked  so  far  away. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  there  even  now,"  said  Joel. 
"The  snow  is  too  soft  to  walk  on.  We  would  sink  up  to  our  necks  in  it." 

"Wait  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Stanford.  "You'll  get  to  school  all  right. 
Don't  worry.  This  isn't  the  first  time  it's  snowed  here." 

The  children  had  to  start  for  school  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
because  of  the  snow. 

"Follow  me,"  said  Mr.  Stanford.  "Put  your  feet  exactly  where 
I  place  mine,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  See?" 

He  started  forward,  his  big  boots  sinking  deep  in  the  snow,  but 
making  a  path  on  which  the  children  could  safely  walk. 
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Joel  and  Christy  and  the  others  followed.  They  put  their  little 
legs  down  into  the  deep  holes  made  by  Mr.  Stanford's  boots  and 
trudged  on  toward  the  school.  It  was  very  slow  going  because  the 
holes  were  so  deep  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  of  them  again, 
once  you  got  in,  especially  for  anyone  with  short  legs.  But  Mr. 
Stanford  strode  forward,  and  the  children  hopped  along  behind  him, 
until  at  last  they  all  reached  the  schoolhouse. 

"See,  we  got  here  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  smiling,  as  the 
last  of  the  children  arrived. 

"What  a  job!"  sighed  Christy,  panting,  since  she  wasn't  used  to 
such  a  hard  way  of  going  to  school. 

"I  kept  thinking  I  was  going  to  fall  over  and  sink  in  the  snow," 
said  Joel. 

"Now  you  see  how  important  it  is  to  follow  in  my  footsteps,"  said 
Mr.  Stanford. 

"Yes,"  said  Joel  and  Christy  together. 

"And  that  is  just  how  we  should  follow  the  Lord  Jesus,"  Mr. 
Stanford  went  on.  "He  has  gone  before  all  of  us  and  marked  out  a 
way.  When  we  follow  Him,  we  put  our  feet  just  where  His  feet  were. 
If  we  go  off  on  our  own,  trying  to  find  a  short  cut,  we'll  lose  the  way 
to  heaven." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  memory  verse  we  had  the  other  day," 
said  Joel.  "  'Christ  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  you 
should  follow  in  his  steps'  "  (1  Peter  2:21,  NIV). 

"That's  exactly  right,"  said  Mr.  Stanford.  "And  our  walk  today 
will  make  that  verse  easy  to  remember,  won't  it?" 

"It  sure  will,"  replied  the  children,  as  the  school  door  opened 
and  the  teacher  called  them  in. 
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IHESE  are  hard  times,"  said  Mother,  "and  I'm  afraid  there 
will  be  no  money  for  Christmas  presents  this  year." 

"You've  said  that  every  year,"  said  Lori. 

"It's  even  more  true  this  year,"  said  Mother.  "We  simply  can't 
afford  it.  I'm  sorry,  but  that's  the  way  it  is." 

The  children  looked  very  gloomy.  Mickey  and  Lori  went  out 
into  the  backyard  to  talk  it  over. 

"I  don't  mind  so  much,"  said  Mickey,  "although  I  was  looking 
forward  to  getting  some  new  tires  for  my  bicycle.  What  I  don't  like 
is  seeing  little  May  and  Jo  disappointed.  They  count  on  getting 
something  so  much.  They'll  cry  their  poor  little  eyes  out." 

"Whatever  happens,"  said  Lori,  "we  must  make  sure  that  they 
get  something.  I  don't  mind  if  I  don't  get  those  new  books  I  wanted. 
I  just  want  the  darlings  to  get  something." 
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Both  Mickey  and  Lori  loved  their  baby  sisters  very  much,  and 
always  did  everything  they  could  to  make  them  happy.  They 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  the  little  girls  waking  up  on  Christmas 
morning  to  find  their  stockings  empty. 

"Maybe  there  isn't  any  money  to  spend,"  said  Mickey  bravely, 
"but  that  doesn't  stop  us  from  making  something  for  them.  I've  got 
a  bright  idea." 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me,"  said  Lori. 

"Let's  make  them  a  fine  dollhouse,"  said  Mickey.  "They'll  just 
scream  with  joy  when  they  see  it.  I  can  make  the  house  and  put  in 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  you  can  make  the  curtains  and  glue 
wallpaper  on  the  walls." 
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"What  a  great  idea!"  said  Lori.  "That  won't  cost  us  a  penny. 
Let's  begin  right  away." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Mickey,  leading  the  way  to  the  storage  shed. 

"Ah,  here's  a  nice  box,"  he  said.  "Look,  the  sides  are  all  nice  and 
smooth,  and  it's  just  the  right  shape.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  build  a 
roof,  put  a  door  on,  and  divide  the  inside  into  rooms." 

"How  lovely,"  said  Lori.  "I  almost  wish  you  were  making  it  for 
me.  Won't  they  both  be  happy!" 

So  Mickey  began  to  work  at  once.  He  had  learned  a  little  about 
using  tools  at  school,  so  he  knew  just  what  to  do.  Very  soon  his 
wooden  box  was  looking  like  a  house,  with  a  nice,  pointed  roof.  He 
cut  two  windows  in  each  side,  and  made  a  door  and  four  windows  in 
the  front.  Of  course  he  made  the  whole  front  open  on  hinges,  so  it 
was  easy  to  reach  all  the  rooms.  Then  he  painted  the  sides  red  and 
marked  them  with  pencil  to  make  them  look  like  bricks.  The  top  he 
painted  gray  to  look  like  slates. 

It  took  him  a  few  days  to  finish  his  part  of  the  job,  and  then  Lori 
began.  In  the  meantime  she  had  found  some  rolls  of  wallpaper  up  in 
the  attic,  from  which  she  cut  enough  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Then  she  had  found  some  cloth  that  made  fine  curtains,  and 
other  pieces  of  thick  material  that  made  rich-looking  carpets  on  the 
floors.  By  the  time  her  nimble  fingers  had  finished,  the  inside  of  the 
house  looked  really  pretty.  But  it  didn't  have  any  furniture. 
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So  Mickey  got  busy  again.  He  made  a  chest  out  of  some  empty 
matchboxes  with  drawers  that  really  opened  and  closed.  A  piece  of 
polished  tin,  cut  into  an  oval  shape  with  Mother's  old  scissors,  made 
a  nice  mirror.  A  square  piece  of  wood  and  four  legs  became  a  table, 
and  it  didn't  take  long  to  make  some  chairs  to  match  it.  Mickey 
soon  had  the  house  furnished  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  really  did 
look  nice.  When  it  was  all  done,  they  shut  the  big  storage  shed  door 
and  waited  for  Christmas  morning. 

It  came  at  last.  Very  early,  while  the  two  little  girls  were  still  sleep- 
ing, Mickey  and  Lori  brought  in  the  beautiful  dollhouse  and  placed  it 
on  the  foot  of  their  bed.  As  they  were  ananging  the  furniture,  one  of 
them  accidentally  kicked  the  iron  bedpost,  and  up  jumped  little  May. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  in  astonishment  and  shouted,  "Oh!"  That 


woke  little  Jo,  who  promptly  sat  up  in  bed  and  yelled  with  delight. 

"What  a  beautiful  house,"  they  cried.  "Is  it  Lori's?" 

"No,  it's  for  you — both  of  you,"  said  Lori.  "Mickey  and  I  made  it 
for  you.  Why,  don't  you  know,  this  is  Christmas  Day,  and  this  is  the 
beautiful  surprise  we  have  been  saving  for  you!" 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  cried  the  little  girls  together  as  they  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  threw  their  arms  first  around  Lori's  neck  and  then 
around  Mickey's. 

The  joy  of  that  moment  more  than  made  up  for  all  the  work 
Mickey  and  Lori  had  put  into  making  the  house,  and  in  their  happi- 
ness they  quite  forgot  that  Santa  Claus  hadn't  left  anything  for  them. 

They  had  discovered  the  truth  in  what  Jesus  said:  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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ILL  THE  children  were  down  with  the  measles — that 
is,  all  except  Edward.  Big  Brother  had  the  measles,  and  so  did  two 
younger  brothers  and  two  sisters.  With  five  children  sick  you  can 
imagine  that  home  was  like  a  hospital. 

At  first  nobody  was  very  worried.  It  was  only  measles.  The  chil- 
dren would  soon  get  better  and  forget  all  about  it.  Then  one  night 
William,  the  oldest  boy,  became  very  ill.  Mother  noticed  it  first.  She 
called  Father.  They  did  everything  they  could  for  the  boy,  but  noth- 
ing helped.  He  became  more  and  more  feverish  as  the  hours  passed. 

"We'd  better  call  the  doctor,"  said  Mother. 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Father.  "I  don't  like  the  look  of  things  at  all." 

"Better  hurry,"  urged  Mother. 
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There  was  no  telephone  in  the  house  in  those  long-ago  days, 
certainly  not  on  this  isolated  farm  in  Wisconsin.  So  Father  sent  a 
messenger  with  a  team  of  horses  to  get  the  doctor,  praying  that  he 
would  not  come  too  late. 

The  night  wore  on,  but  no  one  slept.  Everyone  was  too  worried 
about  William.  Those  who  were  not  in  bed  walked  on  tiptoe.  The 
children  talked  in  whispers.  "Do  you  think  William  is  going  to  die?" 
they  asked  one  another. 

Edward  worried  most  of  all.  He  loved  his  big  brother  dearly  and 
was  sorry  he  was  so  sick.  He  wanted  to  go  in  and  talk  to  William,  but 
he  wasn't  allowed  in  the  room.  He  was  sorry  for  his  parents,  too.  He 
had  never  seen  them  so  sad  before.  They  looked  so  tired,  so  anxious, 
so  much  older. 

Finally  they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  distance.  The  team  of 
horses  was  returning.  Was  the  doctor  with  them?  Thank  God,  he  was. 

As  Mother  and  Father  greeted  him,  their  long  faces  showed  how 
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worried  they  were.  Quickly  they  led  him  to  William's  bedroom,  and 
a  moment  later  he  was  bending  over  the  sick  boy.  Mother  and 
Father,  hands  clenched,  watched  tensely  at  the  doctor's  side,  waiting 
impatiently  for  his  report. 

Meanwhile  Edward,  longing  to  see  what  was  happening,  had 
slipped  into  the  room  unnoticed  and  hid  behind  the  big,  old-fash- 
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ioned  chest  of  drawers.  From  this  safe  hid- 
ing place  he  was  able  to  see  all  that  went 
on.  What  he  saw  changed  his  whole  life 
and  blessed  the  world! 

Gently  and  carefully  the  doctor  exam- 
ined William,  feeling  his  pulse,  taking  his 
temperature,  listening  to  his  heartbeat,  look- 
ing into  his  eyes  and  ears.  Then,  pouring  out 
some  medicine  that  was  to  be  given  to  him 
later,  he  turned  to  Mother  and  Father  and 
said,  "Don't  worry.  He's  going  to  get  well." 

Instantly  the  two  tired,  anxious  faces 
lighted  up  with  joy  and  hope,  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  clouds  after  a  thunderstorm. 

Never  had  Edward  seen  his  parents  so 
happy,  so  relieved.  As  he  watched  them,  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life. 

Like  most  boys,  he  had  wondered  what 
he  would  be  when  he  grew  up.  A  farmer, 
perhaps,  like  his  dad,  or  maybe  a  cowboy,  a 
train  engineer,  or  a  prospector  for  gold.  But 
now  he  knew.  He  would  be  a  doctor.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor  to  make  money. 
He  wanted  to  help  those  who  were  worried 
and  in  pain,  and  bring  light  to  people's  faces! 
Years  passed  by,  but  Edward  never  forgot  what  he  had  seen  that 
night  or  the  high  purpose  that  had  come  into  his  heart.  He  had  a 
hard  time  as  a  medical  student,  but  when  he  felt  like  giving  up  the 
struggle,  he  remembered  the  light  on  his  parents'  faces,  and  kept 
working  toward  his  goal. 

At  last  he  became  a  doctor  and  began  to  help  people  as  his 
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brother  had  been  helpegl  years  before.  Soon  he  too  began  to  see 
drawn,  anxious  faces  light  up  as  he  brought  healing  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  new  hope  to  many  troubled  hearts.  His  dream  was  coming 
true!  But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  wanted  to  help  still  more  people; 
he  wanted  to  see  even  more  sad  faces  light  up  with  joy  and  courage. 
So  he  studied  germs  that  cause  disease,  and  at  last  became  a  famous 
bacteriologist. 

Always  one  of  the  happiest  of  men,  Edward  Carl  Rosenow  found 
his  greatest  happiness  in  helping  others. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  what  you  would  like  to  be 
when  you  grow  up.  If  you  want  to  get  the  greatest  joy  out  of  life,  do 
something  to  help  the  needy  and  cheer  the  discouraged.  Nothing  is 
so  satisfying  as  doing  good  to  others;  no  reward  is  so  great  as  bring- 
ing light  to  their  faces. 
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Thinking  of  others  can  sometimes 
help  you  do  things  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do 
otherwise.  Many  brave 
deeds  have  been  performed 
because  of  someone  else's 
needs,  though  the  hero 
wasn't  brave  enough  to  stand 
up  for  himself. 

Clara  Barton  was  a 
courageous  nurse  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  Civil 
War.  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  at  Antietam, 
the  bloodiest  day  in  the 
history  of  the  United 
States.  She  came  close  to  death  many  times  while  she  helped 
care  for  the  wounded  and  dying.  Yet,  as  a  girl,  she  was  very 
shy,  unable  to  go  to  school  with  girls  her  own  age. 

When  you  think  of  others,  you  might  be  surprised  at  what 
you  can  do. 


econd  Coming  of  Christ 


Talking 
Drums 


I  ORE  than  a  thousand  years  before  anyone  had 
heard  of  a  radio,  people  in  Africa  were  able  to  speak  to  one 
another  over  long  distances  by  using  talking  drums. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  had  drums  that  could  speak  the  way  you 
and  I  do,  but  they  talked  just  the  same! 

You  see,  in  every  village  men  were  trained  to  play  the  drums  so 
skillfully  that  messages  could  be  sent  by  the  sound  that  the  drums 
made.  Some  of  the  drums  were  so  large  that  their  sound  would  travel 
as  far  as  20  miles  or  more.  And  as  soon  as  the  drums  would  begin  to 
sound  in  one  village,  the  drummer  in  the  next  village  would  pick  up 
the  message  and  begin  to  sound  it  out  on  his  drum.  So  the  message 
would  pass  from  village  to  village  until  the  whole  countryside  had 
heard  it. 

When  really  big  things  happened,  the  news  would  be  sent  in  this 
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way  all  across  the  whole  great  continent.  It  is  said  that  when  Queen 
Victoria  died  and  the  news  .was  cabled  to  West  Africa  from  England, 
Africans  living  hundreds  of  miles  from  railway  and  telegraph  lines 
immediately  began  talking  about  the  death  of  the  "Great  White 
Queen."  By  listening  to  the  talking  drums,  they  heard  the  news 
even  before  government  officials. 

The  largest  drums  were  made  from  huge,  hollo  wed-out  tree  trunks. 
Sometimes  they  were  as  big  as  12  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  Think 
of  a  drum  that  size!  No  wonder  the  sound  of  it  carried  20  miles! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  drums  like  this  being  played? 

Someone  who  heard  them  all  his  life  has  said:  "Shuddering  down 
the  wind  come  their  voices.  .  .  .  Boom-tap-boom!  Dumm  .  .  .  dum 
.  .  .  t-rat  .  .  .  t-t-r-r-ratJ  Bo-oooom.'" 

You  can  almost  hear  them,  can't  you?  I  wonder  what  they  are 
saying?  Perhaps  some  awful  disaster  has  happened,  such  as  a  flood, 
or  a  fire,  or  perhaps  some  great  chief  has  died. 

The  drums  are  mostly  still  today,  replaced  by  telephone  and 
radio  and  television. 

But  I  am  thinking  of  other  drums.  We  might  call  them  God's 
drums.  And  they  are  talking  very  loudly,  bringing  news,  not  only 
of  things  that  have  happened,  but  of  things  that  are  going  to  happen. 


Boom.'  Boom.'  Boom! 

Yes,  all  the  terrible  things  that  are  happening  in  the  world  today, 
all  the  suffering  of  so  many  people,  all  the  sorrows  of  so  many  fathers 
and  mothers  and  little  children,  all  the  crime  and  cruelty,  all  the  little 
wars  and  big  wars,  are  shouting  a  message  to  us. 

Boom.'  Boom!  Boom.' 

"Wake  up!"  they  say  to  us.  "Wake  up!  Watch  for  something  that 
is  coming  soon!" 

Jesus  knew  all  about  these  things,  and  He  told  us  that  there 
would  be  "talking  drums"  in  these  days;  only  He  called  them  by  a 
different  name.  "  'There  will  be  signs,1  "  He  said,  "  'in  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars.  On  the  earth,  nations  will  be  in  anguish  and  perplexity  at 
the  roaring  and  tossing  of  the  sea.  Men  will  faint  from  terror,  appre- 
hensive of  what  is  coming  on  the  world,  for  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
be  shaken'  "  (Luke  21:25,  26,  NIV). 

In  the  last  days  of  earth's  history,  said  Jesus,  everything  would  talk 
to  us — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea,  the  people,  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth.  Talking  drums  thundering  out  the  news  of  His  coming! 

And  He  added,  "  'When  these  things  begin  to  take  place,  stand 
up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  because  your  redemption  is  drawing 
near'  "  (verse  28,  NIV). 

"I  will  come  again,"  Jesus  said,  bringing  a  great  and  wonderful 
hope  to  all  mankind.  Then  He  was  crucified. 

Six  weeks  later,  two  angels  reminded  His  disciples  that,  "  'This 
Jesus  .  .  .  will  come  back  in  the  same  way  you  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven'"  (Acts  1:11,  NIV). 

The  message  was  sounded  again  by  the  apostle  Paul  who  said, 
"The  Lord  himself  will  come  down  from  heaven"  ( 1  Thessalonians 
4:16,  NIV). 

Peter  declared,  "The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come"  (2  Peter 
3:10,  NIV). 
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And  John  repeated  the  message:  "Look,  he  is  coming  with  the 
clouds,  and  every  eye  will  see  him"  (Revelation  1:7,  NIV). 

As  the  years  and  the  centuries  passed,  the  message  of  hope  was 
sounded  by  thousands  of  other  lips  as  Christians  spread  the  news 
from  nation  to  nation  that  their  Master  would  someday  return  as 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  And  today,  Christians  are  still 
telling  the  world  that  Jesus  is  coming  again. 

The  drums  are  sounding  everywhere — the  signs  in  all  the  earth 
that  "Jesus  is  coming  again!"  And  wherever  the  message  is  heard — 
in  churches  or  homes  or  along  the  busy  streets — it  does  something 
wonderful  in  people's  hearts.  It  cheers  them  up.  It  drives  away  their 
fears  and  sadness.  They  know  that  soon  the  night  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering will  end  when  Jesus  comes  to  make  everything  right  again. 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  signs  that  tell  us  Jesus  is  coming? 

Let's  look  up  into  His  face  and  say  to  Him,  "Jesus,  I'm  glad  that 
You  are  coming  again.  I  am  so  eager  to  see  You.  I  want  to  live  in  the 
beautiful  land  of  peace  You  are  preparing  for  those  who  love  You. 
I  love  You  too.  And  I  want  to  be  ready  to  meet  You  when  You  come. 
Please  take  all  the  sin  out  of  my  heart,  and  thank  You  for  letting  me 
be  Your  child." 

Won't  you  say  that  now? 

If  you  do,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  what  will  happen  in  that 
great  day,  for  we  are  told  that  "  'he  will  send  his  angels  with  a  loud 
trumpet  call,  and  they  will  gather  his  elect'  "  (Matthew  24:31, 
NIV) — those  who  belong  to  Him,  from  Africa  and  America  and 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  whole  world. 

That  means  that  they  will  be  looking  for  you!  The  angels  will 
look  for  you!  How  very  wonderful!  And  they  will  find  you.  I  know 
they  will.  And  they  will  take  us  all  home  to  that  beautiful  land 
where  there  will  be  no  more  war  and  "no  more  death,  or  mourning, 
or  crying,  or  pain"  (Revelation  21:4). 
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IT  LAST  the  day  had  come  to  open  the  money  banks! 
How  long  it  had  taken  to  fill  them!  Every  coin  in  each  of  the  hanks 
meant  hard  work  and  giving  up  candy  and  special  treats  in  order  to 
save  it!  Hilda  and  Mona  thought  that  they  would  never  be  allowed 
to  open  the  banks,  and  sometimes  they  had  even  said  it  wasn't 
worth  putting  the  money  in. 

But  at  last  the  day  had  come!  It  was  a  week  before  Christmas,  and 
of  course  everybody  needed  money  for  presents  and  new  dresses  and 
things.  The  girls  were  glad  that  they  had  listened  to  their  mother  and 
had  kept  the  banks  unopened  till  now!  Mother  was  right,  after  all. 
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Click!  went  the  key  in  Mona's  little  bank.  Inside  she  saw  the 
pile  of  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  dollar  bills.  What  joy! 
She  counted  it  all  up,  and  Hilda  counted  it  afterward,  just  to  make 
sure  it  was  right.  Twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents!  What  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  little  girl! 

"Now  you  open  yours,"  said  Mona.  "I  wonder  who  has  the  most?" 

Hilda  had  a  strange-looking  money  bank,  and  it  certainly  held 
money  securely.  It  was  such  a  job  to  get  it  out.  She  had  to  use  a 
knife,  but  as  she  poked  it  in,  out  came  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars.  It  was  a  lovely  sight. 

"Oh!"  said  Mona,  "you  have  more  than  I!" 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  Hilda.  "Let's  count  it  up.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  Why,  there's  more  than  $25!" 

And  there  was.  It  came  to  $25.28.  How  happy  they  were!  Never 
had  they  had  so  much  money  to  spend  all  at  once. 


Then  came  the  big  question.  What  should  they  spend  it  on? 
Soon  they  realized  how  little  they  had  really  saved. 

There  were  so  many  things  they  wanted  to  buy,  and  most  of 
them  cost  more  than  they  had  saved. 

Mona  thought  she  would  like  to  get  a  pretty  dress,  but  how  far 
would  $21.51  go?  Hilda's  first  thought  was  for  a  beautiful  purse,  the 
kind  with  two  pockets  in  the  middle  and  a  mirror.  But  again,  how 
far  would  $25.28  go?  Then  they  talked  of  other  things  they  would 
like — so  many  things — but  they  just  couldn't  stretch  their  money 
nearly  far  enough  to  buy  everything  they  wanted. 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  trying  to  decide,"  said  Hilda.  "This  money 
is  a  bother." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mona,  "I  wonder  if  we're  having  so  much 
trouble  because  we're  trying  to  spend  it  all  on  ourselves?" 

Hilda  sat  very  quiet  and  still.  "Maybe  so,"  she  said. 

"Just  for  fun,"  said  Mona,  "let's  try  to  think  how  we  could  spend 
it  on  some  other  people." 

"Mom,  for  instance,"  said  Hilda. 

"Yes,  or  even  Grandma,"  said  Mona. 

"All  right.  You  write  down  what  you  would  buy  for  them  and 
I  will  too." 

So  they  found  pencils  and  paper  and  began  to  write.  Hilda  soon 
made  a  long  list — long  enough  to  use  up  her  $25.28  many  times  over. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  put  down  much,  Mona,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  her  paper. 

"No,"  said  Mona,  "but  I've  got  an  idea!  I've  thought  of  something 
that  would  be  a  beautiful  present  for  both  Mom  and  Grandma." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Hilda. 

"Well,"  said  Mona,  "you  know  how  Mom  has  been  longing  to  have 
Grandma  come  down  here  to  stay  with  her  for  a  while.  The  only  reason 
Grandma  doesn't  come  is  that  she  can't  afford  the  bus  fare  and  Mom 
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can't  afford  to  send  it  to  her.  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we  sent 
Grandma  her  fare  ourselves,  and  invited  her  down  to  surprise  Mom?" 

"Mona,  you're  a  genius!"  said  Hilda.  "I'd  much  rather  do  that 
than  have  a  purse.  Let's  do  it  right  now." 

"Isn't  it  a  lovely  idea?"  said  Mona.  "I'm  so  glad  you  like  it.  I'd 
much  rather  see  Mom  happy  than  have  a  new  dress.  Let's  get  a  pen 
and  some  writing  paper.  You'll  write  the  letter,  won't  you?" 

"All  right,"  said  Hilda.  "You  tell  me  what  to  say." 

So  together  they  wrote  to  Grandma: 
OUR  DEAR  GRANDMA, 

"We  all  want  you  to  come  down  here  for  Christmas.  Mona  and 
I  have  been  saving  up  for  a  long  time  to  pay  your  fare,  and  you'll 
find  it  in  this  letter.  Don't  lose  it,  and  be  sure  to  come  soon.  We 
hope  you  can  come  next  week. 
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"With  lots  of  love  from  HILDA  and  MON A." 

"Oh,  Mona,"  said  Hilda  when  she  had  finished  writing,  "what- 
ever will  Mom  say  when  Grandma  comes?" 

"Oh,  that'll  be  the  best  part  of  the  fun.  She'll  be  so  happy  and 
surprised  she  won't  know  what  to  do  with  herself." 

Picking  up  their  money  and  putting  on  their  coats,  the  two  went 
down  to  the  post  office,  bought  a  postal  money  order  for  $46.00,  and 
mailed  it  to  Grandma.  Chuckling  all  over  and  enjoying  their  secret 
immensely,  they  returned  home  to  wait  for  the  big  surprise. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  girls  couldn't  settle  down  to  anything. 
Every  footstep  made  them  jump,  and  every  creak  of  the  front  gate 
gave  them  a  start.  They  knew  they  had  done  something  big  and  beau- 
tiful, not  unmixed  with  mischief,  and  they  just  couldn't  keep  still. 

Even-  now  and  then  they  would  burst  out  laughing,  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  whatever.  Mother  wondered  what  could  have  gone  wrong 
with  them.  They  often  had  innocent  little  secrets  they  tried  to  keep 
from  her,  but  this  was  rather  mysterious. 

Finally  there  was  a  different  knock  at  the  door. 

"Hilda,  there's  someone  at  the  door,"  called  Mother.  "Please  go 
see  who  it  is." 

But  Hilda  guessed  that  the  great  moment  had  come,  and  she 
wanted  Mother  to  have  the  surprise  they  had  planned  so  long. 
Making  up  a  hurried  excuse,  she  said,  "Please  go  yourself,  Mom." 

So  Mother  hurried  to  the  door,  rather  hot  and  bothered,  thinking 
it  was  the  postman  or  a  neighbor.  She  opened  the  door  sharply — and 
there  stood  Grandma,  with  her  bags  and  suitcase,  as  though  she  had 
come  to  stay  a  month. 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Mother.  "Whoever — whatever!  Isn't  this 
wonderful!  But  how  did  you  come?  Who  could  have  dreamed  you 
would  be  here  for  Christmas!" 

"Why,  didn't  you  expect  me?"  said  Grandma,  equally  surprised. 
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There  was  a  loud  chuckle  in  the  background. 

"Ah,  those  two  young  scamps,"  said  Grandma.  "I  guess  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  this."  * 

Then  came  the  explanations,  and  everybody  was  happy.  After 
the  excitement  had  died  down,  Grandma  called  the  children  to  her 
and,  slowly  and  mysteriously,  opened  her  suitcase. 

"I'm  not  too  old  to  use  my  fingers,"  she  said,  pulling  out  a  couple 
of  packages.  "Here's  a  little  dress  I've  been  making  for  Mona,  and 
I've  got  a  little  purse  made  of  beads  for  Hilda." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  the  girls  together,  looking  at  each  other 
in  amazement. 

"Why,  don't  you  want  them?"  asked  Grandma. 

"Want  them!  We  sure  do!  They're  just  perfect,"  said  Hilda.  "But 
how  did  you  know?  They're  just  what  we  were  going  to  buy  for  our- 
selves with  the  money  we  had  saved." 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Grandma.  "Do  you  know,  girls,"  she 
said,  "I  believe  the  good  old  Book  is  right  when  it  says,  'He  who  is 
kind  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
reward  him  for  what  he  has  done.'  " 
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Many  types  of  food  containers  can  be  made  into 
banks,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  are  the  cans  that 
chocolate  powder  comes  in.  Clean  the  containers 
and  turn  them  upside  down. 

Some  of  these  containers  have  a  metal  bottom  and 
paper  sides.  Have  an  adult  cut  a  hole 
in  the  paper  side  or 
pierce  a  slot  in 
the  metal  bottom 
(which  will  be  the 
top  of  the  bank). 

Cover  the  sides 
with  felt,  material, 
or  contact  paper, 
and  decorate  it. 
You  can  glue  on 
felt  ears,  whiskers, 
eyes,  and  a  mouth 
to  make  a  face. 
Try  inventing  a 
new  animal  such 
as  a  purple  polka- 
dot  mezadopp! 
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NE  LOVELY  summer  day  I  saw  a  dog  in  a  most  unex- 
pected place.  I'm  going  to  call  him  Jock.  I  never  found  out  his  real 
name,  though  I  tried  hard,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter. 

I  was  traveling  on  a  train  that  was  climbing  up  steep  mountain 
slopes,  around  and  around,  twisting  and  turning  higher  and  higher, 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  dog  running  toward  the  tracks.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  make  sure.  Yes,  there  he  was,  a  fine  black  retriever, 
running  at  top  speed  beside  the  train! 

Where  did  he  live?  Why  was  he  there?  Did  he  want  the  train  to 
stop  and  take  him  on  board? 

Then  an  interesting  thing  happened.  Someone  in  the  very  last 
coach  threw  out  a  newspaper.  Instantly  the  dog  stopped,  turned,  and 
dashed  after  it,  as  if  eager  to  learn  the  latest  news  of  the  outside  world. 
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A  porter  came  to  the  window  where  I  was  standing,  and  as  we 
watched  the  fast-receding  form  of  the  dog,  I  asked  whether  he  knew 
anything  about  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  porter,  "that  is  the  most  faithful  dog  I  have  ever 
known.  He  belongs  to  a  man  who  lives  in  that  little  shack  over 
there  near  the  tracks,  and  for  years  now,  winter  and  summer,  he  has 
met  this  train  to  pick  up  his  master's  paper.  Winter  or  summer,  he 
never  fails,  and  we  expect  him  here  as  regularly  as  the  sunrise." 

"But  how  about  the  winter  snows,  when  you  have  to  run  a  snow- 
plow  in  front  of  the  train?"  I  asked. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  him.  Snow  or  rain  or  hail,  he's  always 
here  on  time.  In  fact,  if  he  weren't,  we'd  wonder  what  had  happened." 

Faithful  Jock!  Bless  his  dear  old  courageous  heart.  I  leaned  out  of 
the  window  once  more  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of  his  shining  black 
coat  as  he  disappeared  down  the  bank  in  the  dusk. 
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HE  QUARREL  happened  on  the  way  back  from  a  band 
concert.  Geoffrey  and  his  sister  Anne  had  gone  to  hear  the  band 
one  evening  as  a  special  treat 

They  loved  listening  to  the  band,  and  would  promise  their  daddy 
that  they  would  be  as  good  as  angels  for  weeks,  if  only  he  would  take 
them.  But  as  soon  as  the  music  was  over,  they  usually  forgot  all 
about  their  promises. 

Well,  after  the  concert  was  over  one  night,  Daddy,  Geoffrey, 
and  Anne  had  begun  to  walk  home.  Unfortunately,  both  children 
wanted  to  hold  Daddy's  right  hand.  It  was  very  silly,  of  course,  be- 
cause Daddy's  left  hand  was  just  as  comfortable  to  hold  as  his  right 
hand.  But  then,  most  quarrels  begin  over  silly  little  things. 

UI  was  there  first,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"No,  you  weren't;  I  was,"  said  Anne. 
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"I  was;  you  get  away,"  demanded  Geoffrey. 
"I  was;  you  get  away,"  retorted  Anne. 
"What  difference  does  it  make?"  asked  Daddy. 
"I  had  your  right  hand  first,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"No,  I  did,"  said  Anne.  "Anyway,  it's  my  turn." 
No,  it  isn  t. 

It  IS. 

It  isn  t. 

"Stop  it,  children!"  cried  Daddy.  "What  will  people  think  of  you 
both,  making  all  this  fuss  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"It's  my  place,"  said  Geoffrey,  ignoring  what  Daddy  had  said,  and 
trying  still  harder  to  push  Anne  away. 

"It  isn't  yours;  it's  mine,"  cried  Anne,  holding  on  to  Daddy's 
hand  still  more  tightly. 

"Will  you  stop  it,  Geoffrey?"  said  Daddy  firmly.  "Come  around 
and  take  my  other  hand." 


"Don't  want  to,"  said  Geoffrey  sulkily,  dropping  behind.  "I'll 
walk  by  myself  then." 

"All  right,"  replied  Daddy.  "But  next  band  night  things  will  be 
different." 

So  the  procession  moved  toward  home,  with  Geoffrey  dropping 
farther  and  farther  behind,  and  shuffling  his  feet  along  in  a  way  that 
must  have  made  the  angels  weep. 

It  was  long  past  bedtime  when  they  reached  home.  Mamma 
hurried  the  children  up  to  bed  without  asking  what  had  happened. 
Geoffrey  was  soon  between  the  sheets,  and  quickly  dropped  off  into 
a  troubled  sleep. 

Oh  my!  What  was  this?  He  was  at  the  band  concert  again.  It 
couldn't  be!  But  he  was.  And  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  was  the 
conductor.  Behind  him  were  hundreds  of  people,  many  he  recog- 
nized. Lots  of  boys  from  his  school  were  there  too.  He  felt  very 
proud  of  himself.  Imagine  being  the  conductor  of  the  band  in  front 
of  all  his  school  friends.  My!  wouldn't  they  all  like  to  be  in  his 
shoes?  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  make  their  ears  tingle 
with  the  wonderful  music  he  would  bring  from  the  band  that  night. 

Then  he  looked  around  at  his  bandplayers.  Yes,  they  were  all 
there.  Were  they  ready  to  play?  Yes.  He  tapped  his  baton  smartly 
on  the  music  holder,  and  swelled  up  with  pride.  But  nobody  moved. 

He  tapped  again.  No  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention. 

"Start!"  he  shouted.  "Can't  you  hear  me?  Start!" 

At  this  the  drummer  banged  his  drum  and  the  man  with  the 
trombone  blew  one  loud  long  note.  The  people  behind  him  laughed. 
He  could  hear  his  school  friends  tittering. 

"Play!"  he  cried  again.  "Start!  All  of  you  start!" 

He  tapped  furiously  on  the  music  holder. 

The  man  with  the  piccolo  blew  a  piercing  blast  and  stopped. 
Then  the  cornets  began,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  playing  different 
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tunes.  Geoffrey  was  in  despair.  He  waved  his  arms  in  an  endeavor 
to  beat  time,  but  there  was  no  time.  Rather,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
time.  The  clarinets  had  begun  now,  all  on  different  notes.  Geoffrey 
shouted  to  them  to  look  at  their  music,  but  they  paid  no  attention. 

Now  all  the  rest  of  the  players  began,  and  the  confusion  became 
terrible.  It  seemed  as  though  each  one  was  playing  his  own  tune. 
Geoffrey  could  hear  "Three  Blind  Mice"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
and  "Old  Man  River"  all  mixed  up  together.  Everyone  was  playing 
just  what  he  liked  and  how  he  liked  and  in  any  time  he  liked. 

As  for  Geoffrey,  the  players  paid  no  attention  to  him  whatever. 
He  might  as  well  not  have  been  there.  And  yet  he  felt  that  he  was 
responsible.  The  people  behind  him  were  expecting  great  things 
of  him,  and  this  was  all  he  could  do!  It  was  terrible.  As  the  racket 
increased,  Geoffrey  became  frantic. 
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"Stop!"  he  shrieked  at  them  all.  "Stop!  Stop  it!  Can't  you  hear 
me?  Do  what  you're  told,  will  you!  Oh,  why  don't  you  listen  to  me? 
Stop!  Stop!  Stop!" 

"There,  there,"  said  Mamma,  putting  her  hand  on  his  head.  "It's 
all  right,  dear;  don't  worry  anymore." 

» 

Geoffrey  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 

"So  I'm  not  at  the  band  concert,  after  all,"  he  said. 

"At  the  concert?"  laughed  Daddy.  "You're  right  here  in  bed." 

"Oh!"  said  Geoffrey.  "You  should  have  heard  them.  They  just 
wouldn't  do  what  I  told  them,  Daddy.  They  were  so  obstinate.  They 
just  played  their  own  tunes  as  loudly  as  they  could,  and  wouldn't  pay 
any  attention  when  I  shouted  at  them." 

"Who?"  asked  Daddy. 

"The  bandplayers,  of  course.  Didn't  you  hear  the  noise?" 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  that  I  did,"  said  Daddy.  "I  heard  a  noise, 
and  I  also  saw  someone  acting  like  that  on  the  way  back  from  the 
concert  tonight." 

"Oh — er — yes,"  said  Geoffrey,  completely  waking  up  at  last. 
"I  wonder  whether  that's  why  I  dreamed  that  dreadful  dream." 

"It  might  have  been,"  said  Daddy. 

"Well,  of  all  things,"  said  Geoffrey  as  he  dropped  back  on  his 
pillow  and  went  to  sleep. 
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IT  WOULD  be  Doreen's  birthday  in  just  one  more  week. 
Just  think!  She  would  be  10  years  old.  Mother  said  she  was  just  "five 
minutes  to  10." 

Doreen  was  very  up  front  about  what  she  was  expecting.  "You 
see,  Mother,"  she  said,  "I've  been  too  big  for  a  tricycle  for  a  long 
time.  I  need  a  bicycle." 

Later  she  said,  "Mother,  don't  you  think  I  should  have  a  big 
dollhouse  with  stairs  and  a  fireplace  and  electric  lights?" 

Mother  listened  patiently,  explaining  that  she  and  Daddy  had 
barely  enough  to  buy  food  and  clothes  for  the  family. 

But  Doreen  didn't  seem  to  hear.  "You  know,  Mother,"  she  went 
on,  "when  I'm  10  I'd  like  a  pretty  jewel  case." 

"A  jewel  case!  What  an  idea!  You  don't  wear  jewelry." 

"Well,  Kitty  Taylor  has  one.  Can't  I  have  anything  nice?" 
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"Oh,"  said  Mother,  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  something  would 
turn  up  that  would  make  you  happy." 

"A  bicycle?"  cried  Doreen  eagerly. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  be  a  bike,"  said  Mother.  "It  would  cost  too 
much.  But,  let  me  see,  if  you  really  want  a  jewel  box,  that  gives  me 
an  idea — a  different  idea." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Doreen.  "What  kind  of  idea?" 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Mother  with  a  mysterious  smile. 

Finally  Doreen's  birthday  came.  It  was  still  hardly  light  when  she 
awoke,  pushed  down  the  covers,  sat  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  looked 
around.  There  was  no  bicycle  and  no  doll  house.  But  on  the  chair 
beside  her  bed  lay  a  flat  package. 

Jumping  up,  Doreen  put  on  her  clothes,  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
package.  She  had  decided  to  wait  to  open  it  until  she  went  downstairs. 

There  was  no  bicycle  or  dollhouse  downstairs.  Evidently  Mother 
had  spent  all  her  money  on  this  gift.  Snip!  snip!  went  the  scissors, 
and  off  fell  the  string  and  then  the  paper.  Inside  was  a  beautiful  card- 
board box  of  a  mottled-green  color.  "How  pretty!"  she  exclaimed, 
carefully  lifting  the  lid.  She  peeped  inside.  "A  Bible!  Why,  Mother, 
I  wanted  a  jewel  box!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mother.  "And  I  think  you  will  find  that  your 
Bible  is  a  very  special  jewel  box,  packed  full  of  gems  that  will  make 
you  rich  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Doreen  looked  doubtful.  "Gems?  In  the  Bible?" 

"Yes,  memory  gems,"  said  Mother.  "Daddy  and  I  have  spent  lots 
of  money  on  this  jewel  box,  and  if  you  are  careful,  it  will  last  all  your 
life.  When  you  are  grown  up  you  will  still  be  talking  about  the  lovely 
gems  you  found  in  this  jewel  box." 

Doreen  carefully  lifted  the  Book  out  of  its  box.  "Look  at  the  gold 
edges  with  the  red  shining  through!  And  what  thin  paper  and  lovely 
leather!  It's  almost  like  a  jewel  box,  anyway." 
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Inside,  on  the  first  blank  page,  Doreen  read:  "To  our  darling 
Doreen  on  her  tenth  birthday,  with  love  from  Mother  and  Daddy." 
Below  was  a  verse  of  Scripture:  "I  have  hidden  your  word  in  my 
heart"  (Psalm  119:11,  NIV). 

Doreen  read  it.  "Is  that  the  first  jewel?" 

Mother  smiled.  "Yes.  Now  why  not  look  for  pearls?  And  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones?" 

"But  how  can  I  find  them?"  asked  Doreen. 

"Look  for  beautiful  sentences  beginning  with  P.  They'll  be  your 
pearls.  Those  beginning  with  R  will  be  rubies,  E  sentences  will  be 
emeralds,  and  D  sentences  will  be  diamonds.  See?" 

"Yes,"  said  Doreen,  "what  a  lovely  idea!" 

"I  can  think  of  a  pearl,"  said  Mother,  "in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
First  John,  verse  18.  'Perfect  love  drives  out  fear.'  " 

"I  know  one,"  said  Doreen.  "  'Praise  the  Lord!'  " 
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"That's  right,"  said  Mother.  "There's  a  whole  string  of  those 
pearls  in  Psalms  148  to  160." 

Doreen  turned  the  thin  leaves  carefully.  "Yes,"  she  cried,  "I  can 
see  two,  three,  four  pearls  all  at  once!" 

"Don't  you  think  that  this  is  the  best  kind  of  jewel  box?"  said 

» 

Mother.  "Ordinary  pearls  and  diamonds  would  sparkle  in  their  box, 
but  we'd  have  to  shut  them  up  and  put  them  away.  But  we  can  carry 
the  jewels  from  this  wonderful  Book  with  us  all  day  long,  and  they 
become  more  and  more  beautiful." 

"Yes,  Mother,"  said  Doreen,  "they  sort  of  go  on  sparkling  in  our 
heads  afterward,  don't  they?  Where  are  some  rubies?" 

"A  verse  that  begins  with  an  R — What  about  'Re — mem — ' ' 

"I  know,"  cried  Doreen.  "  'Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy'  "  (Exodus  20:8). 

Mother  agreed.  "And  can  you  think  of  an  emerald,  a  text  begin- 
ning with  an  E?  Remember  the  one  about  good  gifts?" 

"Oh,  yes — 'Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  com- 
ing down  from  the  Father  of  the  Heavenly  lights'  "  (James  1:17). 

"Yes.  Now  try  to  find  a  diamond  in  Psalm  37,  verse  4." 

"Here's  the  diamond,"  said  Doreen.  "  'Delight  yourself  in  the  Lord; 
and  he  will  give  you  the  desires  of  your  heart.'  What  does  that  mean?" 

"If  we  are  happy  with  the  way  Jesus  works  things  out,  we  don't 
need  to  worry  about  getting  everything  we  think  we  need  right 
away.  He  will  always  give  us  what  is  best  for  us." 

"Does  that  include  bicycles  and  dollhouses  too,  Mother?" 

"Maybe.  Jesus  will  see  that  we  get  what  we  ask  for  just  as  soon  as 
He  sees  it  will  be  good  for  us,  or  He  will  make  sure  that  we  get  some- 
thing better.  You  can  trust  Him  to  'give  you  the  desires  of  your  heart.' ' 

Doreen  closed  her  Bible  and  ran  her  hand  across  the  beautiful 
cover.  "This  is  a  wonderful  jewel  box,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Mother.  "It's  the  world's  richest  treasure  chest." 
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Mike,  the 

Blacksmith' 

Son 


I  IKE  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  but  he  succeeded 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  secret  of  a  great  new  power. 

Mike  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1791,  a  few  years  after  the 
Colonists  in  America  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  cars,  no  telephones,  no  radios,  no  TVs. 
There  was  not  a  single  electric  light  or  motor  or  anything  else 
electrical  in  all  the  world. 

Then  Mike  came  along  and  changed  things  for  everybody. 
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As  a  boy  he  played  around  his  father's  forge.  No  doubt  he 
worked  the  big  bellows  that  made  the  fire  white  hot.  Day  after  day 
he  watched  his  father  hammering  the  heated  iron  on  the  anvil, 
making  horseshoes  and  metal  rims  for  wooden  coach  wheels. 

But  Mike's  family  was  poor,  and  he  was  a  thin  and  hungry  boy. 
Often  there  wasn't  enough  to  eat.  All  the  money  his  father  earned 
had  to  be  used  for  food  and  clothing,  so  there  was  none  left  for 
Mike's  education.  At  13  he  left  school  and  went  to  work.  That 
meant  no  high  school  for  him,  or  university  degrees. 

Fortunately  Mike  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.  More  fortu- 
nate still,  he  longed  for  knowledge,  and  loved  to  read.  All  sorts  of 
books  came  to  the  bindery  to  be  bound,  and  Mike  read  as  many  of 
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them  as  he  could,  especially  the  scientific 
books.  Some  of  these  were  about  chemistry, 
others  about. electricity.  He  enjoyed  them 
more  than  any  storybook. 

Eventually  he  began  to  do  some  of  the  ex- 
periments mentioned  in  these  books.  He  even 
thought  up  some  new  ones  by  himself.  He 
began  to  see  that  there  were  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities in  electricity  that  even  the  great  scien- 
tists of  his  day  hadn't  thought  about  yet.  How 
he  longed  to  know  more  about  these  things! 
If  only  he  could  go  to  school  and  learn  about 
them  from  a  teacher! 

One  day  a  customer  came  into  the  bindery. 
He  knew  of  Mike's  interest  in  science,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  like  to  go  and  listen  to 
a  lecture  by  the  famous  scientist,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  Mike  didn't  need  a  second  invitation. 

That  night  was  a  turning  point  in  the  boy's 
life.  He  took  full  notes  of  everything  the  great 
scientist  said.  He  copied  his  notes  carefully  and 
bound  them  in  a  beautiful  leather  binding.  He 
sent  the  notes  to  Sir  Humphry  with  a  letter 
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telling  of  his  deep  interest  in^science. 

Some  time  later,  on  December  24,  1812, 
there  was  a  knock  on  Mike's  door,  announcing 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  coachman.  He  had 
a  note  asking  Mike  to  visit  Sir  Humphry  the 
next  day. 

Talk  of  a  "shot  heard  round  the  world"! 
That  was  a  knock  heard  round  the  world,  a 
knock  that  has  echoed  down  the  years,  on  the 
doors  of  millions  upon  millions  of  homes  in 
every  land  on  earth. 

Mike  left  the  bookbindery  and  went  to 
work  for  the  great  scientist.  He  earned  25 
shillings  a  week,  a  little  more  than  $5.00.  But 
he  didn't  care  about  money;  he  loved  his  job. 
He  was  happy  beyond  words. 

Eagerly  he  watched  Sir  Humphry  carry  out  his 
experiments,  keeping  careful  note  of  everything 
he  did.  The  scientist  was  so  pleased  with  his  new 
assistant  that  he  took  him  along  as  a  secretary 
when  he  went  on  a  trip  around  Europe.  On  this 
trip  Mike  met  many  other  scientists  and  made 
friends  who  were  a  great  help  to  him  later  on. 
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Back  in  the  London  laboratory  he  began  to  do  more  and  more 
experiments,  often  with  breathtaking  results.  It's  said  that  he 
"worked  out  his  problems  for  the  sheer  joy  of  solving  them."  Maybe 
that's  why  he  did  solve  them. 

Just  13  years  after  Mike  joined  the  laboratory  staff,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  retired.  But  before  he  left,  the  great  scientist 
appointed  Mike  as  the  new  director  of  the  laboratory.  Now  Mike 
pressed  on  with  his  research  with  fresh  zeal.  Six  years  later  he 
announced  a  major  discovery — the  principle  of  electromagnetism. 
Few  people  living  then  understood  what  it  was  all  about,  but  from 
this  discovery  came  the  electric  motor  and  the  electric  dynamo,  the 
great  new  power  that  was  to  light  the  world  and  run  its 
machinery. 


ACTIVITY 


You  can  show  that  electricity  can  turn  a  nail  into  a 
magnet.  First,  you  will  need  a  four-  to  six-inch  iron 
nail,  insulated  copper  wire,  and  a  six-volt  battery. 
Wrap  the  wire  about  100  times  around  the  nail  and  con- 
nect the  two  ends  to  the  battery.  Now  your  iron  nail  is  an 
electromagnet  and  will  pick  up  other  small  iron  objects. 

Michael  Faraday  studied  electromagnets  and  became 
convinced  that  since  electricity  could  produce  magnetism, 
magnetism  should  produce  electricity.  After  much  work,  he 
finally  proved  that  this  was  so. 
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If  it  hadn't  been  for  Mike — Michael  Faraday — we  might  never 
have  had  half  the  comforts  and  conveniences  we  enjoy  today.  Just 
think  how  many  wheels  would  stop,  how  many  lights  would  go  out, 
how  many  radios  and  TVs  would  go  silent,  if  all  the  electric  motors 
and  generators  in  the  world  suddenly  stopped  turning!  Then  we 
would  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  this  blacksmith's  son,  this 
bookbinder's  apprentice,  who  became  a  scientist. 

Some  boys  and  girls  today  think  that  they  can't  do  anything 
worthwhile  in  life  unless  they  have  "pull"  or  special  privileges,  or 
unless  someone  gives  them  a  lot  of  money.  If  you  are  one  of  these, 
remember  Mike,  the  boy  who  had  nothing  on  earth  except  the  love 
of  knowledge  and  the  determination  to  work  hard — the  real  secrets 
of  success. 
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OMMY  was  only  a  little  boy,  but  he  had  a  will  of  his 
own.  He  liked  to  have  his  own  way,  and  he  didn't  like  to  do  what 
he  was  told. 

Tommy  had  some  beautiful  little  toy  trucks  and  cars  that  Daddy  had 
bought  for  him.  He  must  have  had  a  dozen  trucks  at  least,  and  as  for  the 
cars,  well,  there  were  blue  cars  and  orange  cars  and  green  cars  and  yel- 
low cars.  Some  were  racers  and  some  were  nice  little  compacts.  There 
was  an  ambulance  too,  and  a  fire  truck,  which  was  Tommy's  favorite. 

Tommy  loved  to  play  with  all  his  precious  trucks  and  cars  on  the 
front  porch,  though  sometimes  he  would  take  them  out  to  the  drive- 
way that  led  to  the  garage.  He  would  make  roads  for  them  in  the 
gravel  and  play  all  sorts  of  games  with  them. 

Of  course,  Tommy  was  supposed  to  bring  them  indoors  every 
evening  after  he  had  finished  playing,  but  that  was  something  he 
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never  wanted  to  do.  He  would  say  that  it  didn't  matter;  that  he 
would  bring  them  in  later;  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  leave  them 
out  all  night  ready  for  him  to  play  with  in  the  morning. 

One  afternoon  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn't  bring 
them  in.  "No,"  he  said,  "I'll  bring  them  in  after  a  while.  I'm  not 
ready  yet." 

"But,  Tommy,"  urged  Mother,  "something  may  happen  to  them 
out  there.  They  might  be  stolen;  a  car  might  run  over  them." 

"They'll  be  all  right,"  said  Tommy.  "Nothing  has  happened  to 
them  so  far." 

"But  you'd  be  very  sorry  if  something  did,"  said  Mother.  "You 
know  you  would." 

"I'll  bring  them  in  after  supper." 

"It'll  be  dark  then.  Bring  them  in  now." 

"Later  on." 

"I  said  now,  Tommy." 

"All  right." 

But  Tommy  didn't  bring  them  in.  He  went  to  the  front  door, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  them. 

After  dark,  two  big  headlights  came  flashing  up  the  drive.  It  was 
Daddy  coming  home. 

"Oh,  look  out  for  my  trucks  and  cars!"  shouted  Tommy. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Crunch!  Crunch!  Crunch!  Daddy's  big  car  had 
run  over  them  all. 

The  ambulance  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  the  fire  truck  was 
completely  wrecked,  and  the  racing  cars  would  never  race  again. 

"Oh,  look  what  you've  done!  Look  what  you've  done!"  cried 
Tommy  rushing  outside,  shining  a  flashlight  over  his  ruined  toys  and 
sorrowfully  picking  them  up,  one  by  one. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Daddy.  "I'm  dreadfully  sorry." 

"You  don't  need  to  be,"  said  Mother.  "Tommy  was  told  to  bring 
them  in  long  ago." 
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"Oh,  my  poor  cars!"  wailed  Tommy.  "Oh,  my  poor  fire  truck! 
Why  did  you  run  over  them?" 

"You  should  know  why,"  said  Mother.  "Remember  how  many 
times  I  spoke  to  you  about  them?" 

"I  forgot,"  cried  Tommy,  "and  now  they're  all  smashed  up.  There 
isn't  one  whole  one  left.  Oh,  what'll  I  do?" 

It  was  a  sad  procession  that  went  indoors. 

"I  suppose,"  whispered  Daddy  to  Mother,  "I'll  have  to  go  down- 
town again  right  now." 

"Not  yet,"  whispered  Mother.  "Let  us  wait  and  see  whether  he 
has  learned  his  lesson." 

They  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Tommy  had  learned  his  lesson 
all  right.  He  decided  to  pick  up  his  toys  when  Mother  said  to,  just 
when  she  said  it. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that,  all  in  good  time,  Daddy  and  Tommy 
did  go  on  a  little  trip  downtown  together,  Tommy  looking  very 
happy  and  excited  on  the  front  seat  of  Daddy's  car. 

Can  you  guess  what  they  brought  back  with  them? 
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N  THE  early  days  of  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
hardest-working  people  in  the  western  states  were  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  They  were  the  circuit  riders,  who  rode  on  horseback  from 
one  community  to  another,  preaching  and  conducting  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  funerals.  Sometimes  they  would  be  away  from  home 
for  months  at  a  time,  enduring  all  sorts  of  hardships  and 
riding  thousands  of  miles  a  year. 
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Mr.  Matthews  was  one  of  these  brave  and  busy  circuit  riders. 
He  had  a  huge  parish,  covering  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction, 
which  constantly  called  for  all  his  time  and  attention.  Not  only  did 
he  have  these  heavy  duties,  but  he  had  a  large  family  of  12  children 
to  take  care  of  as  well,  and  sometimes  he  was  a  very  tired  man. 

Coming  home  one  day  after  a  long  absence,  he  found  that  his  son 
Jack  hadn't  done  some  work  he  had  been  told  to  do.  Father  simply 
wouldn't  put  up  with  disobedience,  and  he  punished  Jack  severely. 

But  Jack  was  a  high-spirited  boy.  He  felt  he  didn't  deserve 
the  punishment,  and  his  pride  was  hurt.  He  was  so  angry  that  he 
decided  to  run  away. 

His  favorite  sister,  Elsie,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  pleaded 
with  him  not  to  go,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  her.  She  begged  him 
to  let  everything  rest  for  a  few  days,  but  nothing  would  change  his 
mind.  He  was  determined  to  go. 
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The  next  morning,  without  saying  goodbye  to  anyone  but 
Elsie,  Jack  went  away.  He  was  determined  never  to  return  to  his 
father's  house. 

Now  it  was  Elsie's  turn  to  be  angry.  She  sided  with  Jack,  and  said 
it  was  her  father's  fault  that  he  had  gone  away.  From  then  on,  she 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  her  father  or  his  religion. 

Every  day  she  became  more  and  more  bitter.  She  would  hardly 
speak  to  either  of  her  parents  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  family 
worship.  She  stopped  reading  the  Bible  and  praying,  and  she  told 
herself  she  would  never  be  a  Christian,  never! 

No  word  came  back  from  Jack.  He  had  simply  disappeared.  Elsie 
felt  that  the  joy  of  life  had  gone  away  with  him,  and  her  heart  be- 
came as  hard  as  steel.  Then  one  morning,  while  preparing  dinner, 
Mother  discovered  that  she  needed  just  one  more  onion.  Elsie  was 
the  only  daughter  nearby. 

"Elsie!"  called  Mother.  "I  need  one  more  onion  to  finish  this 
potpie.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  get  me  one." 
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"Where  are  they?"  asked  Elsie  coldly. 

"In  the  barn,  on  the  second  floor,"  said  Mother.  "Be  careful  on 
the  ladder,  dear.  And  you  might  as  well  bring  me  two  or  three  extra 
ones  while  you're  at  it." 

Elsie  went  without  a  word,  or  even  a  smile.  She  had  stopped 
smiling  long  ago,  and  was  secretly  longing  for  the  day  when  she, 
too,  could  run  away.  Then  she  would  go  and  find  Jack. 

Going  to  the  barn,  she  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  second  floor 
where  the  onions  had  been  laid  out  to  dry.  She  picked  up  half  a  dozen 
and  was  walking  back  to  the  ladder  when  she  heard  a  noise  below. 

Footsteps!  Someone  was  coming  toward  the  ladder. 

Who  could  it  be? 

Holding  her  breath,  she  listened  and  guessed  that  it  must  be  her 
father.  He  was  the  last  person  on  earth  she  wanted  to  see.  Suddenly 
all  the  hatred  in  her  heart  overflowed.  She  didn't  want  to  speak  to 
him,  or  even  look  at  him.  She  never  would  again,  never! 

But  what  could  she  do? 

Looking  around  quickly,  she  saw  an  old,  unused  door  leaning 
against  the  wall.  It  was  the  only  place  she  could  hide,  so  on  tiptoe 
she  ran  swiftly  toward  it,  and  was  barely  hidden  when  she  heard  her 
father  coming  up  the  last  section  of  the  ladder. 

Afraid  he  would  find  her,  Elsie  held  her  breath  and  waited  anx- 
iously, hoping  he  would  go  down  again  when  he  saw  the  loft  was 
empty.  But  he  didn't.  Instead  she  heard  something  falling  to  the 
floor,  and  she  squeezed  her  hands  together  in  fright. 

After  a  few  moments  of  suspense  she  heard  her  father  talking  out 
loud.  Had  two  people  come  up  into  the  loft?  No.  He  was  praying! 

Cramped  behind  that  door,  Elsie  listened  to  the  most  wonderful 
prayer  she  had  ever  heard.  She  couldn't  run  away  from  it.  She  had 
to  stay  and  hear  every  word. 

Father  was  praying  for  his  family.  He  prayed  for  every  child,  from 
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the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  He  prayed  for  Elsie.  But  when  he 
reached  Jack,  he  broke  down  completely,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  He  asked  God  to  forgive  him  for  being  so  angry  with 
Jack  that  he  had  driven  him  away  from  home.  And  he  prayed  that 
even  now  God's  Spirit  would  move  on  Jack's  heart  and  bring  him 
back. 

Elsie  was  stunned.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  So 
Father  did  love  Jack  after  all!  He  wanted  him  home  again!  And 
he  was  so  very,  very  sorry  he  had  been  angry  with  him! 
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More  than  that,  he  was  willing  to  pray  for  Elsie,  too!  Elsie,  who 
had  been  so  rude  to  him,  so  cruel  all  these  weeks  since  Jack  had  left. 
She  knew  she  had  not  prayed  for  Father  like  that. 

Suddenly  she  felt  she  couldn't  stand  it  a  moment  longer.  She 
had  to  run  from  the  scene,  or  her  heart  would  break.  As  she  slipped 
from  behind  the  door,  she  saw  her  father  kneeling  on  the  floor,  wip- 
ing the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

She  gave  in.  "Father,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  bursting  into  tears. 

"So  are  we  all,  Elsie,"  he  said.  And  everything  was  all 
right  again. 

Meanwhile,  Mother  was  beginning  to  fuss  about  the  missing 
onion,  wondering  why  Elsie  had  been  so  long  getting  it.  But  when 
she  saw  father  and  daughter  coming  across  the  yard  with  arms 
around  each  other,  faces  tear-stained  but  radiant,  she  suddenly 
understood.  She  ran  out  to  meet  them,  forgetting  all  about  the 
onion  and  the  pie. 

That  night,  believe  it  or  not,  Jack  returned.  Years  later,  Jack 
himself  became  a  minister,  and  Elsie  became  a  minister's  wife. 


ACTIVITY 


The  settlements  in  the  West  were  small  and  often  separated 
by  long  distances.  Roads  were  difficult  to  travel  on,  and 
trains  did  not  reach  most  towns  until  many  years  later.  The 
people  might  get  together  to  build  a  simple  church  for  their 
town  or  village,  but  they  might  not  have  a  minister  to  conduct 
worship  services  in  it.  There  were  not 
enough  preachers  to  go  around.  A 
local  member  might  read  a  sermon 
from  a  book  or  give  a  simple  talk. 
Otherwise  the  little  congregation 
would  have  to  wait  for  a  circuit 
riding  minister  to  come  to  town. 

Often  the  people  would  have  to 
wait  months  before  a  preacher  could 
visit  them.  When  he  did,  they  were 
really  glad  to  see  him.  They  would 
have  church  services  no  matter  what 
day  of  the  week  he  might  arrive.  Also,  the  circuit  riding 
preacher  would  hold  funeral  services  or  wedding  services  for 
those  who  had  died  or  had  gotten  married  since  his  last  visit. 

Do  you  go  to  a  church  that  was  in  existence  during 
pioneer  days?  See  if  it  has  records  about  how  it  conducted 
worship  services  long  ago.  Has  somebody  compiled  a  church 
history  or  kept  photographs  of  the  church's  early  days?  Find 
out  who  are  the  oldest  members,  and  ask  them  what  they 
remember  about  church  services  and  activities  when  they  were 
young.  Write  up  their  memories  and  put  them  and  any  old 
photographs  you  find  on  a  bulletin  board  so  others  can  share 
what  you  have  learned. 
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T  WAS  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  Everything 
was  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  Cooper  household.  Connie,  already 
home  from  school,  was  sitting  comfortably  in  a  chair  at  the 
kitchen  table,  doing  her  homework.  Baby  Sister  was  on  the 
living  room  rug,  building  a  castle  with  her  bricks  and  humming 
softly  to  herself. 

Suddenly  they  looked  up.  They  had  heard  a  familiar  and  unwel- 
come sound. 

"La-la-la-la-la-la-la" 

"Benjy!"  said  Connie.  "Now  we'll  have  trouble." 
She  was  right.  A  moment  later  the  back  door  flew  open  and 
banged  against  the  kitchen  wall. 

"Hi!"  cried  8-year-old  Benjy.  "Where's  everybody?  Yippeee!" 
He  burst  into  the  dining  room,  flinging  the  door  back 
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against  the  wall  with  such  a  crash  that  a  small  vase  clattered 
to  the  floor  and  smashed. 

"Benjy,  you  naughty  boy!"  cried  Connie.  "Whatever  will 
Mom  say?" 

"Hi,  Con.  I  couldn't  help  it.  What  are  you  doing  here  anyway? 
You  don't  want  to  read  anymore,  do  you?  Let's  play  something.  Look 
what  I  found  today."  As  Benjy  emptied  his  pockets  on  the  table, 
sticks,  marbles,  a  pocketknife,  rocks,  and  candy  dropped  on  the  floor 
and  rolled  in  every  direction. 

"1  don't  want  to  play,"  said  Connie.  "I've  got  to  learn  this  poetry 
for  tomorrow  morning." 

"Aw,  come  on,"  cried  Benjy,  "drop  that.  You  can  do  it  later." 
And  he  knocked  Connie's  book  out  of  her  hand. 

Connie  jumped  out  of  her  chair.  "What  did  you  do  that  for?"  she 
cried.  "Why  can't  you  leave  people  alone?" 

"Oh,  stuck-up,  are  you?"  teased  Benjy,  pulling  Connie's  hair  and 
kicking  her  book  across  the  room.  Unfortunately  it  hit  Baby  Sister's 
castle  and  brought  it  tumbling  down  in  ruins. 

"Boo-hoo-hoo!"  cried  Baby  Sister.  "You  horrid  Benjy!  You've 
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broken  my  castle,  and  I  wanted  Mamma  to  see  it.  Boo-hoo-hoo!" 

She  picked  up  a  block  and  hurled  it  as  hard  as  she  could  at 
Benjy's  head.  He  ducked,  and  it  missed  him,  striking  a  picture  on 
the  opposite  wall  and  shattering  the  glass. 

At  this  moment  the  back  door  opened  again  and  in  walked 
their  mother. 

"Whatever  is  going  on?"  she  asked,  looking  around  at  the  angry, 
tearful  faces  and  the  litter  of  broken  glass  and  china  on  the  floor. 
"I  heard  the  noise  when  I  was  halfway  across  the  yard.  Why,  the 
room  looks  like  a  battlefield!" 

"Wasn't  my  fault,"  said  Benjy.  "They  just  don't  seem  to  like  me. 
I  didn't  do  anything." 

"Mom,  it  was  all  his  fault,"  said  Connie  heatedly.  "We  were  both 
so  peaceful  and  happy  till  he  came  in.  I  wish  he  would  never  come 
home  from  school  again." 

"And  he  knocked  my  castle  over,"  added  Baby  Sister. 
"Horrid  Benjy!" 

Mom  understood.  "Come  with  me,  Benjy,"  she  said.  "I  think 

we  must  have  a  little  talk  about  this."  They  went  into  the  bed 

room  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 


"Benjy,"  Mom  said,  "you  must  pull  yourself  together.  You  are  so 
wild  and  rowdy  that  no  one  wants  to  be  around  you.  Every  day  you 
seem  to  get  worse.  You  are  always  upsetting  the  others  and  making 
yourself  a  nuisance." 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Benjy. 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  said  Mom,  "but  if  you  would  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  different,  you  could  be.  Things  can't  go  on  like  this. 
You  really  should  be  ashamed  that  Connie  and  Baby  Sister  seem  to 
dread  the  very  thought  of  your  coming  into  the  house!" 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Benjy. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Mom.  "Think  of  something  nice  and  kind 
to  say  to  everyone  as  soon  as  you  come  home  from  school.  Think  of 
how  you  can  help  make  the  others  happy." 

"Ugh!"  sighed  Benjy. 

"You  will,  won't  you?"  urged  Mom. 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Benjy. 

Mom  left  it  at  that. 

Benjy  did  think  about  it.  He  thought  a  lot  about  it.  But  the  next 
day  he  went  to  school  and  forgot.  At  least  he  forgot  until  he  turned  the 
corner  of  his  street  on  the  way  home.  Then  he  remembered;  and  all  the 
way  up  the  street  he  thought  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  got  indoors. 
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Creeping  up  to  the  back  door,  he  entered  so  quietly  that  nobody 
heard  him.  Tiptoeing  across  the  room,  he  surprised  Connie  almost 
out  of  her  wits  by  dangling  a  bag  of  candy  under  her  nose. 

"I  didn't  eat  all  my  candy  today,"  he  said,  "and  I  brought  this 
home  for  you  and  Baby  Sister." 

"Huh?"  gasped  Connie,  too  shocked  to  know  what  else  to  say. 

Benjy,  a  little  self-conscious,  ran  quickly  out  into  the  kitchen 
again.  He  shut  the  door  softly,  and  seeing  some  dirty  dishes  in  the 
sink  began  to  wash  them. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  drying  them  when  Mom  came  in. 

"Well!"  she  cried,  dropping  down  upon  the  nearest  chair  and 
holding  her  hands  in  the  air.  "I  can't  believe  it!  My  wild,  boisterous 
Benjy  is  tame  at  last!" 

Benjy  heard — and  smiled.  And  always  after  that — at  least  al- 
most always — when  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  he  would  begin  to  plan  some  pleasant  surprise 
for  the  others. 

Soon,  instead  of  Connie  and  Baby  Sister  saying,  "Oh  dear, 
there's  Benjy  coming!"  they  began  to  say,  "Hurrah!  Benjy  will 
soon  be  home!" 


Love, 
Not  War 
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HAT  a  noise  was  coming  from  the  back  yard!  You 
never  heard  anything  like  it — at  least  I  hope  you  never  did. 

Bert  and  Bob  had  been  playing  Indians  around  the  little  sum- 
merhouse  at  the  end  of  the  lawn.  Bob  was  dressed  up  as  a  chief 
with  feathers  he  had  saved  from  the  chicken  house,  and  Bert  was 
supposed  to  be  the  White  man  trying  to  keep  him  from  getting 
into  the  summerhouse. 

Then  had  come  the  quarrel.  Bob  said  that  Bert  was  dead,  because 
he  had  shot  him  with  his  bow  and  arrow;  but  Bert  said  that  he  wasn't 
dead  and  wasn't  going  to  be  dead  for  Bob  or  anybody  else. 

"You're  a  cheat,"  cried  Bob.  "You're  dead!" 

"I'm  not  a  cheat,  and  I'm  not  dead!"  cried  Bert.  "You  are." 
1  m  not. 

"I  won't  play  anymore." 
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"Don't  play  then;  play  by  yourself." 

Both  boys  got  more  and  more  angry,  and  eventually 
Bob  hit  Bert  on  the  nose.  Then  there  was  a  tussle,  which 
brought  Mother  on  the  scene. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  both  of  you,"  she  said.  "I  won't 
have  this  noise  in  the  yard." 

Sullenly  the  two  boys  walked  toward  the  house. 

"It  was  his  fault,"  said  Bert. 

"Wasn't;  it  was  Bert's,"  said  Bob. 

"You  started  it." 

"I  didn't." 

"Never  mind,"  Mother  said.  "Sit  on  these  two  chairs.  And  I 
don't  want  to  hear  a  sound  from  either  of  you  for  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

Bob  and  Bert  sat  down  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room  and  glared 
at  each  other  in  silence.  When  Mother  said  they  were  not  to  talk, 
she  meant  it. 

Very  slowly  the  minutes  ticked  away.  The  boys  thought  they  had 
never  sat  still  so  long  before. 

Just  before  the  15  minutes  were  up,  Mother  came  into  the 
room  again. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story,"  she  said. 

Their  faces  brightened. 

"Many  years  ago,"  began  Mother,  "when  Indians  used  to  roam 
over  the  wide  plains  and  forests  of  North  America,  there  used  to  be 
terrible  fights  between  them  and  the  White  people  who  were  trying  to 

settle  in  America.  The  Indians  naturally  felt  that 
the  country  belonged  to  them  and  that  the  White 
people  had  no  right  to  it.  So  they  fought  to  keep 
what  was  theirs.  Many  of  the  White  people  were 
very  cruel,  and  this  only  made  matters  worse. 


"Then  one  day  a  man  landed  in  America  determined  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent method  with  the  Indians.  His  name  was  William  Penn,  and 
he  thought  he  would  try  to  make  friends  with  them  instead  of  fight- 
ing them.  He  told  his  people  at  home  that  he  was  going  to  give 
them  perfect  justice  and  show  them  all  respect  and  friendliness.  Of 
course,  they  laughed  at  him  and  said  that  he  would  be  killed  in  no 
time,  but  he  wouldn't  change  his  mind." 

"Didn't  he  take  a  gun  with  him?"  asked  Bert. 

"Fifteen  minutes  aren't  up  yet,"  said  Mother. 

"Oh,"  grunted  Bert,  subsiding. 

"No,  he  didn't  take  a  gun  with  him,"  Mother  went  on.  "And 
soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  new  country  he  called  all  the  Indians 
together,  because  he  wanted  to  talk  with  them.  They  came  in  large 
numbers.  Penn  met  them  with  a  few  friends,  all  unarmed. 

"Then  he  talked  to  them  as  no  White  man  had  ever  spoken  to  them 
before.  'We  must  use  no  weapons  against  our  fellow  creatures,'  he  said. 
'Good  faith  and  good  will  toward  man  are  our  de- 
fenses. We  believe  you  will  deal  kindly  and  justly 
by  us,  and  we  will  deal  kindly  and  justly  by  you. 
We  meet  on  the  broad  highway  of  faith  and  good 
will;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but 


all  shall  be  openness  and  love,  for  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood.' 

"After  he  had  finished  speaking  Penn  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  drawn  up  a  treaty  to  be  signed 
by  the  Indians  and  himself.. He  read  it  over  to  them,  while  they 
listened  with  surprise.  This  is  how  part  of  the  agreement  read: 

"  'We  will  be  brethren,  my  people  and  your  people,  as  the 
children  of  one  Father.  All  the  paths  shall  be  open  to  the  Christian 
and  the  Indian.  The  doors  of  the  Christian  shall  be  open  to  the 
Indian,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indian  shall  be  open  to  the 
Christian.' 

"Most  of  the  White  people  who  heard  about  it  said  Penn  was 
foolish.  But  the  Indian  chiefs  agreed  to  the  treaty,  gave  Penn  a 
pledge  of  good  faith,  and  went  away  content. 

"Time  went  on,  and  while  in  other  parts  of  America  there  was 
constant  fighting,  in  Pennsylvania — that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  named  after  Penn — there  was  peace.  When  Penn  wanted  land 
from  the  Indians,  he  bought  it.  He  insisted  that  if  a  White  man 


injured  an  Indian,  he  must  be  punished  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
injured  a  White  man,  and  that  the  White  people  must  not  sell  bad 
goods  to  the  Indians  when  trading  with  them.  Everybody  had  to 
treat  them  fairly." 

"And  wasn't  he  ever  scalped?"  asked  Bob,  with  one  eye  on 
the  clock. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mother.  "The  Indians  loved  him  too  much  for 
that.  And  for  40  years  no  unarmed  man  was  killed  in  Pennsylvania. 
So  you  see,  by  treating  the  Indians  kindly  he  won  their  friendship 
and  kept  peace.  It's  too  bad  that  the  Whites  in  general  didn't  follow 
his  example." 

Bob  and  Bert  were  fast  cooling  down  now. 

"I  suppose,  then,"  said  Bert,  "that  I  should  make  peace  with  that 
Indian  over  there." 

"It  would  certainly  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  do,"  said  Mother. 

"Time's  up,"  cried  Bob,  looking  at  the  clock  again.  And  with 
happy  smiles  they  both  slid  off  their  chairs  and  ran  out  into  the  yard. 


■ 


ACTIVITY 


Try  this  variation  of  a  popcorn  ball.  Melt  1  20  Kraft 
caramels  in  a  pan  with  8  tablespoons  of  water  over 
low  heat.  Stir  until  smooth,  remove  from  heat,  and 
pour  over  eight  quarts  of  salted  popcorn.  You  may  add 
food  coloring  to  make  your  sculptures  bright  and  colorful. 
When  the  mixture  cools  just  enough  to  handle,  moisten 
hands  and  shape  tepees,  tomahawks,  feathers,  pots,  or 

whatever  reminds  you  of  Indians.  You 
can  use  this  as  a  party  game,  judging 
the  final  products  for  a  prize! 


encfliness 


The  Worth 
of  a  Smile 


H 


OW  MUCH  is  a  smile  worth?  A  penny?  A  quarter?  A 
hundred  dollars? 

Well,  it's  worth  something,  isn't  it?  But  somehow  you  could 
never  fix  a  price  for  a  smile,  could  you?  That  would  spoil  its  value. 
Yet  sometimes  a  smile  is  very  valuable. 

Many  years  ago  a  little  girl  called  Hannah  lived  on  one  of  the  very 
poor  streets  of  New  York.  She  was  1 1  years  old  and  her  cheerful  little 
face  often  brought  gladness  to  sad  people  who  saw  her  on  the  street. 

One  day  Hannah  went  to  a  children's  program  at  a  nearby  church. 
She  had  been  there  many  times  before  to  attend  meetings  of  various 
kinds,  but  this  time  she  had  a  part  in  the  program  herself.  You  can 
imagine  how  pleased  she  was  about  it. 

A  well-known  doctor  was  in  the  audience  that  afternoon.  He 
was  one  of  the  supporters  of  that  church.  I  don't  know  whether 
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he  was  feeling  lonely  or  sad  that  day,  but  somehow  as  he  looked 
at  Hannah's  dear  little  face,  his  heart  was  touched. 

Then  she  turned  and  looked  straight  at  him  and  smiled!  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before.  He  left  the 
hall  a  happier  and  better  man. 

And  he  never  forgot  that  smile.  It  lived  with  him  every  day 
until  he  died.  When  his  will  was  read,  his  executors  were  astonished. 
He  was  a  rich  man.  But  he  didn't  leave  his  money  to  relatives.  He 
didn't  have  any.  And  he  didn't  give  it  to  some  hospital  or  mission, 
as  he  might  have  done.  He  chose  to  leave  his  money,  in  his  own 
words,  "to  those  who  have  given  me  happiness  during  my  lifetime." 

On  the  list  was  Hannah's  name,  the  little  girl  who  had  smiled  at 
him  in  the  church  program  20  years  before.  He  left  her  $150,000! 

Think  of  that— $150,000  for  a  smile! 

I  can  almost  hear  you  saying,  "I  wish  my  smiles  were  worth  as 
much  as  that." 

They  are!  But  not  in  money.  Think  of  the  happiness  they  bring 
to  Mother  and  Father.  Your  smiles  help  them  carry  on  their  work  more 
easily,  and  make  them  live  longer,  too.  Isn't  that  worth  something? 

Smiles  make  the  wheels  of  a  home  move  so  much  more  smoothly, 


while  frowns  and  scowls  and  pouts  are  Hike  sand  and  gravel  thrown 
into  the  works. 

Who  doesn't  love  the  boy  or  girl  who  smiles  when  things  go 
wrong — when  other  children  annoy  them  or  they  are  hurt  while 
playing  games?  Those  smiles  are  worth  much- more  than  money. 

Suppose  you  smile  at  others  who  are  very  sad  and  discouraged, 
and  make  them  smile,  too;  what  is  that  worth?  You  may  never 
know,  but  it  could  mean  everything  to  them — the  turning  of 
a  corner  on  life's  dark  and  lonely  road.  And  there  are  lots  of  people 
like  this  today,  people  who  have  given  up  hope  that  anybody 
will  smile  at  them  again.  As  the  familiar  hymn  says — 

"There  are  hearts  that  are  drooping  in  sorrow  today, 
There  are  souls  under  shadow  the  while; 
Oh,  the  comfort  from  God  you  can  gently  convey, 
And  brighten  the  way  with  a  smile!" 

Won't  you  try  to  see  how  much  good  you  can  do  with 
your  smiles?  You'll  be  paid  back  with  more  happiness  than 
you  can  imagine. 


Faith,  God's  Providence,  Prayer 


They  Set 
the  Table 


ANY  years  ago  during  a  church  service,  I  told  a 
story  about  an  answered  prayer.  After  the  meeting  an  elderly  man 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  and  his  family  had  had  a  similar 
experience  when  his  children  were  small. 

"I  remember  it,"  he  said,  "just  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
It  had  been  a  very  bad  winter  with  one  trouble  after  another,  and 
we  had  spent  our  last  penny.  There  wasn't  any  food  left  in  the 
cupboard  at  all — not  a  bite. 

"The  worst  of  it  was  when  the  children  came  in  from  play, 
expecting  their  dinner  as  usual.  Mother  and  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say  to  them.  Until  then  we  had  always  been  able  to  find  some- 
thing or  other  for  them,  but  now  we  had  come  to  the  end.  It  was 
terribly  hard  to  tell  them  that  the  cupboard  was  empty." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  somebody  in  the  church  about  your  need?" 
I  asked. 
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"We  didn't  like  to,"  he  replied.  "Nobody  does  when  he  gets 
down  and  out  like  that." 

"I  understand,"  I  said.  "And  what  did  you  do?" 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  called  the  children  to  me,  and  we  talked  it 
all  over  together.  They  said,  'Why  don't  you  ask  Jesus  to  send  us  some 
food?  You  say  He  gives  us  everything  we  need,  that  He  "richly  provides 
us  with  everything  for  our  enjoyment."  And  you  tell  us  that  the  Bible 
says  He  will  not  see  "the  righteous  forsaken,  or  their  children  begging 
bread."  Let's  ask  Him  to  help  us.'  " 

"And  did  you  ask  Him?"  I  inquired. 

"We  did,"  he  replied.  "We  all  knelt  around  that  table.  But  before 
we  started  to  pray,  my  little  girl  spoke  up. 
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"  'Daddy,'  she  said,  'don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to 
show  Jesus  we  really  believe  He'll  answer  our  prayer  and  send  us  food?' 

"We  all  wondered  what  she  meant,  and  I  said  to  her,  'What  more 
can  we  do,  dear?  Jesus  can  see  the  cupboard  is  empty,  can't  He?' 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  she  answered,  'but  don't  you  think  that  if  we  set  the 
table  and  put  out  the  plates  and  the  knives  and  forks,  He  would  see 
that  we  truly  believe  He  will  send  us  something  to  eat  right  away?' 

"We  smiled,  but  I  thought,  I  shouldn't  have  less  faith  than  my  little 
girl.  So  we  put  on  the  tablecloth  and  began  bringing  out  the  dishes. 
When  the  table  was  all  set,  we  knelt  down  beside  it  again. 

"That  was  a  wonderful  prayer  meeting.  I  remember  how  my  little 
girl  prayed.  'Dear  Jesus,'  she  said,  'You  see  we  have  set  the  table  to 
show  You  that  we  believe  You  are  going  to  help  us.  Please  send  us 
some  food  to  put  in  the  empty  dishes.'  " 

"And  what  happened?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  my  friend  replied.  "So  wonderful  that  I  don't 
suppose  you'll  believe  it.  We  had  hardly  gotten  off  our  knees  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  went  to  open  it,  and  there  stood  two 
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ladies,  each  carrying  a  basketful  of  all  kinds  of  food.  They  were  prac- 
tically strangers  to  us,  but  they  said  they  had  been  impressed  to  bring 
us  something  to  eat.  We  invited  them  in,  showed  them  the  table  we 
had  set,  and  told  them  how  we  had  scarcely  finished  praying  when 
they  arrived.  Really,  1  don't  know  who  were  happier,  they  or  we." 

"I  think  I  know  who  must  have  been  the  happiest  of  all,"  I  sug- 
gested. "It  was  your  little  girl." 

"I  believe  she  was,"  he  said,  "for  it  seemed  to  her  that  Jesus  had 
actually  sent  two  angels  from  heaven  to  answer  her  prayer." 


Ill 


ACTIVITY 


■ 

Journals  are  fun  to  keep,  and  even  more  fun  to  read 
later  on.  You  can  keep  many  different  kinds  of  jour- 
nals. Perhaps  you  can  write  about  a  trip  you  are 
taking,  or  a  special  friendship  you  have,  or  special 
things  that  happen  to  you  each  day.  Or  you  can  also 
write  about  prayers  you  have  prayed,  and  the  way  they 
have  been  answered.  Remember  to  put  down  the  dates 
when  you  prayed,  and  when  your  prayer  was  an- 
swered. 

Make  or  buy  a  scrapbook,  and  get  a  bottle  of  glue 
so  you  can  glue  in  it  pieces  of  letters,  tickets,  menus, 
or  other  reminders  of  your  daily  experiences. 


Kindness 


One 
Good  Turn 
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OODBYE,  Ronny." 

"Goodbye,  Mother." 

"Be  a  good  boy  at  school  today;  don't  forget." 

"I  won't,"  shouted  Ronny  as  he  dashed  out  the  gate  and  down 
the  road. 

As  he  disappeared  Mother  went  into  the  house  again,  her  face 
clouding  over  a  little.  "I  do  wish  Ronny  would  be  a  better  boy,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "He  is  so  very  selfish.  He  always  wants  everything  for 
himself,  and  it's  so  hard  to  get  him  to  do  anything  for  anyone  else. 
I  wonder  what  I  can  do  to  help  him  change?" 

That  afternoon,  just  after  dinner,  Ronny  joined  in  a  baseball 
game  in  the  field  near  the  school.  It  was  a  fast,  rough  game,  with 
lots  of  good  pitching  and  hard  hitting.  At  last  it  was  Ronny's  turn 
to  bat. 

There  was  nothing  he  loved  so  much  as  a  game  of  ball,  and  to 
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hold  a  bat  in  his  hand  was  the  height  of  happiness.  Proudly  he  walked 
to  the  plate.  Carefully  he  watched  the  first  ball,  and  with  one  mighty 
hit  sent  it  right  over  to  the  wall  of  the  playground.  But  it  was  a  foul. 

The  next  ball  came  right  across  the  plate.  Flushed  with  his  first 
effort,  he  swung  again,  fully  intending  this  time  to  send  the  ball 
clear  over  the  wall  into  the  street,  and  make  a  name  for  himself  the 
boys  would  never  forget. 

But  suddenly  something  went  wrong.  Ronny  could  never  tell  just 
what  it  was.  He  thought  he  swung  too  quick  and  was  hit  by  the  ball. 
However  it  happened,  he  suddenly  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  forehead. 

As  he  put  up  his  hand  he  felt  something  wet  and  sticky.  He 
turned  very  pale  and  dropped  the  bat. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  go  in,"  he  said,  turning  toward  the  school. 

The  boys  crowded  around  and  helped  him  to  a  chair  in  one  of 
the  classrooms. 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  he  said  to  the  others.  "You  go  on  with  the 
game."  So  they  left  him. 

But  Ronny  didn't  feel  all  right.  He  felt  very  sick.  He  wished  with 
all  his  heart  that  he  were  at  home,  and  that  Mother  would  come 
and  bathe  his  forehead. 

Just  then  one  of  the  senior  boys  looked  into  the  room.  "Hi, 
what's  the  matter?"  he  asked  in  a  kind  voice.  "Hurt  yourself?" 

"A  little,"  said  Ronny,  trying  to  look  brave.  "The  ball  hit  me 
on  the  forehead." 

"That's  too  bad.  Better  come  with  me.  I'll  bathe  it  for  you  if 
you'll  let  me." 


"Thanks,"  said  Ronny.  "It's  looking  pretty  bad,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  we'll  soon  have  it  all  right,"  said  the  senior  boy.  "This  isn't 
so  bad  as  having  your  head  knocked  off,  is  it?" 

"No,"  said  Ronny,  smiling  despite  the  pain. 

They  went  into  the  restroom  and  there,  with  a  tenderness 
equaled  only  by  Mother  herself,  the  senior  boy  bathed  the 
wound  and  put  on  antiseptic  from  the  school's  first-aid  kit.  Then 
with  a  cheerful  laugh  he  said  goodbye  and  rushed  off  to  his  next 
class. 

When  Ronny  reached  home  that  night  he  had  a  great  story  to 
tell.  "Wasn't  he  nice!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  know,  Mother,  I've  never 
spoken  to  him  before.  I  can't  understand  why  he  was  so  kind  to  a 
stranger.  And  he  is  one  of  the  big  boys,  you  know." 

"It  was  good  of  him,"  said  Mother.  "I  appreciate  it  ever  so  much. 
You  will  tell  him  so,  won't  you?  It  was  a  kind  thing  to  do,  and  I 
hope  you  will  always  be  as  thoughtful  as  he  was,  Ronny." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  be  as  good  as  that,"  sighed  Ronny. 

Two  days  passed.  Again  it  was  evening.  Ronny  was  due  home  at 
half-past  four.  But  he  didn't  come.  Five  o'clock  passed,  and  still  no 
Ronny.  Mother  began  to  get  angry.  Then  she  grew  anxious. 

At  half-past  five,  when  Mother  was  just  about  to  telephone  the 
police  station,  Ronny  turned  up. 

Mother  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  doorstep.  "Ronny,"  she  said 
severely,  "why  are  you  coming  home  at  this  hour?  Don't  you  know 
how  late  it  is?  I  can't  allow " 

"It's  all  right,  Mother.  I — I — I  had  to  walk  home." 

"Walk  home!"  said  Mother  in  astonishment.  "Why  did  you  have 
to  walk  home?  Didn't  you  have  your  money  for  the  bus  fare?  I  know 
I  gave  it  to  you  this  morning  before  you  left." 

"I  know,  Mother,"  said  Ronny,  a  twinkle  coming  into  his  eye. 
"You  gave  me  the  money,  but  I  gave  it  away  to  one  of  the  boys." 
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"Gave  it  away!"  cried  Mother,  more  astonished  still. 
"Whatever  for?" 

"I  just  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Ronny.  "You  see,  I — er — I  met  one 
of  the  little  boys — you  know,  out  of  the  baby  class,  we  call  it — just 
as  I  was  going  to  get  on  the  bus.  He  looked  very  pale  and  sick,  so 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  said  he  didn't  feel  well  enough 
to  walk  home,  and  he  had  lost  his  money.  So,  well,  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I — er — well — I  just  gave  him  mine  and  walked  in- 
stead. And  here  I  am." 

Mother  threw  her  arms  around  Ronny's  neck  and  dropped  some 
tears  down  the  back  of  his  new  sweater. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mother?  It's  nothing  like  what  that  big 
boy  did  for  me  the  other  day." 

"Oh  Ronny,"  said  Mother,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "it's  just 
everything  to  me." 


Caring  for  Others;  Golden  Rule 


Attacked  by 
Bandits 
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ISTEN!  What  was  that  noise  that  broke  the 
desert  stillness? 

The  lonely  traveler  looked  around  sharply.  A  stone  had  rolled 
down  the  hillside  and  fallen  beside  him. 

He  was  a  little  nervous,  because  bandits  hid  out  along  this  part 


of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  On  one  side  the  ground 
dropped  away;  on  the  other,  it  rose  steeply.  All  over  the  hillside  were 
big  rocks  which  robbers  could  hide  behind  and  wait  for  passersby. 

"Perhaps  it  was  nothing,"  said  the  traveler  to  himself,  urging  his 
donkey  forward  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Jericho  before  nightfall.  But 
he  didn't  get  far. 

Suddenly  from  behind  the  boulders  leaped  a  band  of  savage- 
looking  men,  waving  sticks  and  knives  and  shouting  to  him  to  stop. 

Goading  his  donkey,  the  traveler  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape,  but  it  was  no  use.  In  a  moment  the  robbers  had  reached  him, 
beating  him  with  their  sticks  and  stabbing  him  with  their  knives 
until  he  fell  to  the  ground  bleeding  and  unconscious. 

As  he  lay  there  half  dead,  the  robbers  stripped  off  his  clothes. 
Taking  all  his  valuables  and  his  donkey,  they  hurried  off  into  the  hills. 

Naked,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  the  poor  man  lay  there  on  the 
road  for  hours.  As  consciousness  returned  he  felt  the  awful  pain  of 
his  wounds  but  he  was  too  weak  to  call  for  help. 

After  a  while  he  heard  footsteps.  At  last  someone  was  coming!  The 
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person  drew  nearer,  and  the  wounded  traveler  noticed  that  he  was  a 
priest.  How  thankful  he  felt!  Surely  the  priest  would  help  him. 

But  no.  That  selfish  priest  just  looked  across  the  road  at  the  poor 
suffering  man,  and  walked  away  from  him  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He 
was  probably  afraid  that  the  robbers  might  catch  him,  too.  Wasn't 
that  mean  of  him? 

As  the  sound  of  the  priest's  footsteps  gradually  died  away,  the 
poor  wounded  man  lost  hope.  He  felt  he  couldn't  live  much  longer. 
But  just  then  he  heard  more  footsteps.  Yes!  They  were  drawing 
nearer.  Surely  this  person  would  help  him. 

It  was  a  Levite,  a  man  who  worked  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  supposed  to  help  people  in  trouble.  He  came  across  the  road  and 
looked  down  at  the  poor,  naked  sufferer.  Then,  what  do  you  suppose  he 
did?  Like  the  priest,  he  just  left  him  lying  there  and  hunied  away!  Why? 
Maybe  he  didn't  like  taking  care  of  the  poor  man's  wounds,  or  perhaps 
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he  didn't  want  to  spend  the  time  to  take  him  home.  Maybe  he  was  in  a 
hurry.  But  wasn't  that  mean?  I  wonder  how  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
left  lying  naked  and  wounded  on  the  hard  road? 

Again  the  footsteps  died  away,  and  again  the  hopes  of  the  suf- 
ferer sank.  Would  no  one  help  him?  Every  minute  seemed  an  hour. 

What  was  that? 

Clippety-clop,  clippety-clop! 

Someone  was  coming  on  a  donkey.  Would  he  stop? 

The  poor  man  began  to  hope  again,  but  as  the  rider  came  into  sight, 
he  recognized  him  as  an  enemy — one  of  the  Samaritans  who  were 
known  to  hate  the  Jews.  It  was  too  bad!  Wouldn't  anyone  help  him? 

But  the  Samaritan  stopped!  He  saw  the  poor  man  lying  beside  the 
road.  He  jumped  off  his  donkey  and  came  toward  him.  Apparently  he 
didn't  care  that  the  man  was  a  Jew.  He  just  saw  someone  needing  help. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  Samaritan,  as  he  stood  over  the  injured 
traveler.  "Can  I  help  you?" 

Opening  one  of  the  saddlebags  he  had  on  his  donkey,  this  good 
Samaritan  took  out  some  pieces  of  cloth  and  some  ointment,  and 
wrapped  the  poor  man's  wounds.  Then  he  gave  him  something  to 
drink,  and  dressed  him  in  some  of  his  own  clothes. 

Helping  him  carefully  to  his  feet,  the  Samaritan  gently  lifted  the 


sufferer  onto  his  donkey.  Slowly  they  made  their  way  toward  the 
inn,  which  stood  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  The 
Samaritan  walked  all  the  way,  guiding  the  donkey  with  one  hand 
and  supporting  the  wounded  man  with  the  other. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  Samaritan  called  the 
innkeeper  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Then  he  arranged  for 
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the  wounded  man  to  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  at  the  inn  until  he  got 
better.  Since  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  money,  the  Samaritan 
told  the  innkeeper  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  bill.  Then  he  said 
goodbye  to  the  sick  man,  and  went  on  his  way.  Wasn't  he  a  good, 
kind  person? 

But  there's  even  more  to  the  story.  When  the  Samaritan  did  this 
kind  deed,  he  had  no  idea  that  anyone  would  ever  hear  about  it.  He 
just  did  it  because  he  believed  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  the 
innkeeper  didn't  keep  the  story  to  himself.  He  told  others,  and  Jesus 
heard  about  it. 

Jesus  was  so  pleased  that  He  repeated  the  story  in  one  of  His 
talks,  telling  His  hearers  that  this  was  just  the  way  He  wanted  them 
to  treat  their  enemies.  Jesus  wants  us  to  remember  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  always  be  kind  to  those  in  trouble,  treating 
others  as  we  would  like  them  to  treat  us. 


ACTIVITY 
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Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  deep  respect  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor.  During  the  Civil  War,  he 
didn't  think  of  the  Southerners  as  enemies  who  should 
be  killed.  When  a  lady  scolded  him  for  thinking  kindly 
of  his  enemies  instead  of  wanting  to  destroy  them, 
Lincoln  replied,  "Why,  madam,  do  I  not  destroy  my 
enemies  when  I  make  them  my  friends?" 
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OMETHING  very  wonderful  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine  not  long  ago.  He  was  a  fanner  with  a  large  family,  and  he 
needed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep  everything  going  week  by  week. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  how  he  would  make  ends  meet.  But 
always,  just  when  things  looked  darkest,  a  light  would  shine  through. 
His  great  faith  in  Jesus  was  always  rewarded. 

It  was  time  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  he  needed  $300 — not  very  much 
to  a  wealthy  man,  but  a  huge  sum  to  this  poor  farmer.  And  he  had  to 
have  it  by  Monday  morning. 


Over  and  over  he  thought  about  his  problem.  How  could  he  get 
$300  by  Monday  morning?  It  seemed  impossible. 

He  thought  about  his  cows.  Yes,  he  was  willing  to  sell  one  of 
them  to  raise  the  money,  but  nobody  was  buying  cows  at  this  time 
of  year.  In  fact,  no  cow  buyer  had  been  to  his  farm  for  months. 
There  seemed  no  way  out. 

What  could  he  do? 

In  his  heart  he  believed  that  the  dear  Lord  he  loved  so  much 
would  do  something  for  him.  But  how  or  when? 

Sunday  morning  came,  the  last  day  before  he  had  to  pay 
the  taxes.  He  rose,  as  usual,  at  three  o'clock  and  went  out  to  the 
dairy  to  milk  the  cows.  Returning  just  before  six,  he  decided  to 
take  a  short  nap  to  refresh  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day's  work. 
But  first  he  reminded  the  Lord  that  this  was  the  day  he  needed 
that  $300. 

At  six  o'clock  he  lay  down,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  fast 
asleep.  But  he  didn't  sleep  long. 
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Bang,  bang,  bang!  Someone  was  knocking  on  the  window. 
Startled,  my  farmer  friend  woke  up,  jumped  from  his  bed,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  was  the  matter.  For  a  moment  he  was 
too  dazed  to  know  how  long  he  had  slept.  He  thought  it  was  eight 
o'clock  at  least. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  his  farm  helper,  "but  there's  a  man 
here  who  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"About  what?" 

"He  wants  to  buy  a  cow." 

The  farmer  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment,  his  heart  beating  fiercely 
with  excitement.  Was  this  God's  way  of  answering  his  prayer?  Outside 
he  found  a  man  he  knew,  who  lived  several  miles  from  his  farm. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you  so  early,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  need  one 
more  cow  to  complete  a  truckload.  Spent  all  yesterday  searching 
for  one,  but  no  one  was  selling.  Then  I  thought  of  you.  Do  you 
have  one  to  sell?" 

"It  so  happens  that  I  do,"  said  the  farmer.  "Come  and  look  at  it." 

They  went  to  the  barn. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  it?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer  hesitating,  "I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
I  don't  know  what  the  market  price  is  today,  but  I  do  know  that 
I  badly  need  $300  for  it." 


Without  a  word  the  visitor  took  out  his  checkbook,  wrote  a  check 
for  $300,  and  prepared  to  leave  with  the  cow. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  farmer,  "when  did  you  think  about 
coming  to  see  me  about  a  cow?" 

"This  morning,"  said  the  visitor.  "At  six  o'clock  I  was 
strongly  impressed  that  you  would  have  a  cow  to  sell  me,  and 
that  I  should  come  and  see  you.  So  I  got  into  my  car  and  drove 
straight  here." 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Six-twenty." 

"Only  six-twenty!"  exclaimed  the  farmer.  "Amazing! 
Perfectly  amazing." 

It  was.  It  had  taken  just  20  minutes  for  his  prayer  to 
be  answered. 


The  Book 
That  Would 
Not  Burn 


OW  BETTY  loved  her  daddy!  She  was  the  oldest  of 
seven  brothers  and  sisters,  and  she  knew  that  her  daddy  loved  her 
very  much. 

Daddy  was  a  minister,  and  one  of  his  most  precious  possessions 
was  a  Bible  that  a  very  dear  friend  had  given  him  many  years  ago. 
He  always  used  this  Bible  when  he  was  studying  or  preaching,  and 
in  family  worship. 

One  day  when  Betty  and  her  daddy  were  alone  in  his  study,  he 
suddenly  became  very  solemn.  "Betty,"  he  said  quietly,  "none  of  us 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  but  if  anything  should 
go  wrong — er — if  anything  should  happen  to  me — " 

"Don't  say  that,  Daddy,"  said  Betty,  with  a  worried  look  on  her 
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face.  "Nothing  must  ever  happen  to  you." 

"Of  course,  we  hope  not,"  replied  "Daddy  with  a  smile,  "but  just 
in  case  something  should  happen  to  me,  I  want  you  to  have  my 
Bible.  I  want  you  to  keep  it  always." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Daddy,"  cried  Betty.  "I'll  prize  it  more  than 
anything  else  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

From  that  day  on,  even  though'her  daddy  continued  to  use  his 
Bible  as  he  always  had,  Betty  watched  over  it  with  special  care.  Every 
now  and  then  she  would  go  into  the  study,  dust  the  Book  tenderly,  and 
open  it  to  read  some  message  for  herself.  She  felt  that  it  was  her  Book 
already,  and  that  it  would  be  a  precious  memory  of  her  father  forever. 

Not  long  after  this,  Daddy  fell  ill.  Month  after  month  went  by,  and 
he  grew  steadily  worse.  Then  one  day  he  said  goodbye  to  everybody 
and  passed  away. 

Betty  was  heartbroken,  and  her  only  consolation  was  the  thought 
that  Daddy  had  given  her  his  Bible,  his  most  precious  possession.  She 
left  it  on  his  desk,  where  it  lay  surrounded  by  all  the  other  books  in 
the  library  like  a  king  in  the  middle  of  his  courtiers.  Every  day  she 
would  tiptoe  into  the  room  and  touch  it  reverently,  silently  turning 
its  sacred  pages.  Tears  would  come  to  her  eyes  as  she  remembered 
that  this  was  his  Book  and  that  he  had  given  it  to  her. 

Then  one  day  something  dreadful  happened. 

Betty  was  visiting  in  the  home  of  a  girlfriend  across  the  road. 
While  they  were  talking  together,  they  heard  the  fire  alarm,  and  one 
said  to  the  other,  "There  must  be  a  fire  somewhere;  I  wonder  whose 
house  it  is  this  time?" 

They  went  to  the  window  to  look  out,  and  suddenly  Betty 
screamed.  "It's  our  house!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  look  at  the  flames!" 

They  ran  outside  and  tried  to  cross  the  road,  but  already  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered,  and  two  fire  engines  were  busy  pumping  water 
on  the  flames,  while  firemen  in  helmets  were  smashing  windows  and 
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trying  to  carry  out  what  furniture  they  could. 

Betty  struggled  to  break  through  the  crowd,  but  the  neighbors 
held  her  back.  She  appealed  to  the  policeman  to  let  her  run  into 
the  burning  house. 

"There's  something  in  there  I've  got  to  save!"  she  cried,  beside 
herself  with  anxiety. 

"You  can't  go  in  there,"  he  said.  "It's  just  a  roaring  furnace. 
You'd  be  burned  to  a  cinder." 

"But  I've  got  to  go!"  cried  Betty.  "I've  got  to  go!  Let  me  go!" 

"I  can't  let  you  go  in  there,"  said  the  kind  policeman.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  it's  impossible.  See,  even  the  firemen  are  leaving  now." 

Betty  turned  away  heartbroken.  It  was  of  no  use.  Of  course  it 
was  of  no  use.  She  could  see  that.  But,  oh,  her  Bible!  If  only  she 
had  stayed  at  home! 

Surrounded  by  the  crowd,  yet  feeling  more  alone  than  she  had 
ever  felt  in  all  her  life,  she  thought  of  Jesus. 

"O  Lord,"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands,  "save  my  Bible,  Daddy's 
Bible.  Don't  let  it  burn.  Please  don't  let  it  get  burned!" 
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And  so  she  prayed,  while  the  angry  flames  roared  through  the 
building,  turning  the  home  she  loved  so  dearly  into  a  heap  of  ugly 
ashes.  Two  hours  after  the  fire  had  begun  there  was  nothing  left  but 
two  gaunt  chimneys  and  some  blackened,  smoldering  timbers.  Roof, 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  living  room — everything  was  gone. 

It  was  quite  a  while  before  members  of  the  family  were  allowed 
to  wander  through  the  ruins,  but  Betty  was  among  the  first.  She 
hurried  to  where  the  study  had  been.  She  knew  the  place  well,  and 
it  was  still  clearly  marked  by  remnants  of  half-burned  books  that  had 
belonged  to  her  father's  library. 

What  a  terrible  sight!  What  would  dear  Daddy  have  said! 

She  came  to  some  charred  pieces  of  wood  that  she  recognized 
had  once  been  a  desk,  his  desk.  With  more  tenderness  than  ever, 
she  moved  them  and  peered  beneath. 

She  gasped.  What  on  earth  was  that?  Could  it  be?  Could  it 
possibly  be? 

Yes,  it  was.  Her  Bible.  Daddy's  Bible! 

With  a  cry  of  joy  she  picked  it  up  and  turned  its  pages  eagerly. 

There  wasn't  a  mark  of  fire  on  it,  not  even  a  trace  of  scorching 
on  the  cover  or  the  inside! 

I  know  it's  true.  Betty  herself  told  me  about  it.  And  she  told 
me  something  else.  She  said  that  that  Book  of  hers,  so  marvelously 
saved  from  the  fire,  became  the  center  of  the  new  home  that  the 
family  finally  built. 

All  the  children  turned  to  it  as  never  before.  They 
listened  to  its  message  as  they  never  had  in  all  their  lives. 
All  of  them  gave  their  hearts  to  God.  And  even  today, 
though  they  have  all  grown  up  and  scattered  over  the  world, 
whenever  they  come  back  home,  they  gaze  once  more  upon 
the  Bible  that  was  saved  from  the  fire.  The  wonderful 
Book  that  would  not  bum. 
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There  is  a  verse  about  books  that  goes  like  this: 

Books  Are  Friends 
Books  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure; 
Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure; 
Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead; 
Books  are  friends.  Come,  let  us  read. 
— Emilie  Poulsson 
As  you  read  more  and  more  books,  some  become  your 
favorites.  You  read  them  again  and  again,  like  an  old  friend. 
Sometimes  your  favorites  change,  and  you  will 
probably  always  be  making  new  friends. 
But  it's  good  to  keep  your  old  friends,  too, 
even  when  your  old  friend  is  a  book. 

Look  over  your  books,  or  the  books  in 
the  library  where  you  go.  Is  there  one  that 
really  a  favorite?  Draw  a  picture,  or  make 
something  out  of  clay  that  reminds  you  of 
your  special  book.  At  the  bottom  of  your 
creation,  write  "My  Friend, 

(the  name 

of  the  book)."  Then  write  a 
sentence  about  why  the 
book  is  your  friend. 

Many  people  over 
many,  many  years  have  found  that  the  Bible  is  their  very  best 
book  friend.  Why  do  you  think  that  is  so? 
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Ben's 
Loyalty 


I  ARGIE'S  playhouse  stood  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 
where  it  merged  into  a  wild  patch  of  trees  and  bushes.  Her  father 
had  made  it  for  her,  and  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  could 
be  in  it  all  alone  with  Ben. 

Ben  was  her  dog — a  beautiful  shepherd  dog,  who  was  devoted 
to  his  5 -year-old  mistress.  They  loved  to  play  together,  and  Ben 
watched  all  the  time  to  make  sure  that  nothing  would  hurt  Margie. 


Then  one  day,  as  Margie  was  walking  across  the  lawn  to  the 
playhouse,  she  heard  a  strange  rattling  noise.  She  had  never  heard 
a  sound  like  that  before,  and  she  looked  around,  wondering  what  it 
could  he.  She  walked  on,  but  the  same  rattling  noise  came  again, 
only  louder  and  nearer  this  time. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Ben,  who  had  been  walking  nearby,  flashed 
across  in  front  of  Margie,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  terrific  fight  erupted 
out  of  the  brush. 

Terrified,  Margie  rushed  back  to  the  house. 

"Mommy,  Mommy!"  she  cried.  "Ben's  in  a  fight.  Come  quick, 
come  quick!" 

Mother  hurried  out  and  saw  what  was  the  matter.  Ben  had  his 
teeth  in  a  rattlesnake.  Over  and  over  they  rolled.  It  was  terrible 
to  watch. 

Just  then  Father  came  rushing  up  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand  and 
began  hacking  at  the  snake  as  best  as  he  could.  At  last  the  battle 
was  over  and  the  snake  lay  dead. 

Then  Father  took  Ben  in  his  arms  and  began  to  look  him  over. 


He  found  three  bites,  two  on  his  mouth,  one  on  his  head.  "He  can 
look  after  those  on  his  mouth,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  afraid  of  the  other 
one.  He  can't  lick  that." 

Gallant  Ben,  exhausted,  lay  down.  He  began  licking  away  at  the 
wounds  on  his  mouth.  Soon  his  head  began  to  swell,  and  it  got  big- 
ger and  bigger  until  it  didn't  look  like  a  dog's  head  at  all. 

Father  came  back  to  look  at  him.  Margie,  weeping  and  verv 
frightened,  was  at  Ben's  side. 

"Will  he  get  better,  Daddy?"  she  asked. 

Father  looked  Ben  over  again. 

"There's  not  much  hope.  Unless  Jesus  does  something  special  for 
your  pet  soon,  Margie,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  say  goodbye  to  him." 
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Margie  ran  indoors,  and  kneeling  beside  her  bed,  poured  out  her 
little  heart  to  God. 

"O  dear  Jesus,"  she  pleaded,  "my  dear  Ben  was  so  brave  looking 
after  me,  and  the  naughty  snake  bit  him,  and  now  he's  so  very,  very 
sick.  Daddy  says  he's  going  to  die  if  You  don't  do  something  quick. 
So  please  do  something  as  quick  as  You  can,  because  I  can't  spare 
him.  Please,  Jesus,  please  help  him." 

Margie  went  back  to  see  Ben,  taking  some  fresh  water  for  him 
to  drink.  He  was  still  alive  and  the  swelling  was  definitely  smaller. 

"Come,  Daddy!"  she  cried,  running  into  the  house.  "Ben's  get- 
ting better.  He  really  is.  Come  and  see." 

Father  went  out  to  see  the  dog  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
Ben  was  better,  and  within  a  week  or  so  he  was  completely  well  again. 

Margie  told  me  in  all  the  years  since  this  happened,  she  has 
never  doubted  that  Jesus  answered  her  prayer. 

I  think  He  did  too,  don't  you? 


Stay  It&rht 


igraphy,  Persistence,  Perseverance 


From 
Slavery  to 
Fame 
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I T  IS  hard  to  realize  that  there  was  once  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  But  it's  true.  And  little  Booker  was  one  of  them. 

Born  about  1856,  he  lived  in  a  small  log  cabin.  There  was  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  door  was  too  small  for  the  hole  in 
which  it  swung  on  rusty  hinges.  The  cabin  had  no  floor  but  the 
earth,  and  the  "storecupboard"  for  sweet  potatoes  was  a  deep  hole 
in  the  living  room,  covered  with  boards.  In  one  of  the  walls  there 
was  a  cathole  about  seven  inches  square,  to  let  the  cat  pass  in  and 
out  during  the  night.  But  there  were  so  many  other  holes  in  the 
shack,  Booker  thought  this  one  was  unnecessary. 

As  a  little  boy  he  never  played.  He  didn't  know  what  it  was  to 
play.  He  was  always  cleaning  up,  running  errands,  taking  water  to 
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the  men  in  the  fields.  And  if  he  didn't  do  things  exactly  right,  he 
was  cuffed  and  beaten  by  those  in  charge. 

Booker  was  still  a  small  boy  when  freedom  came,  following  the 
Civil  War.  He  remembers  going  to  the  "Big  House" — as  the  White 
people's  mansion  was  called — and  hearing  somebody  read  a  paper  to 
all  the  Black  people  who  had  gathered  there.  He  didn't  understand 
what  it  was  all  about,  but  Mother  did,  and  she  kept  weeping  and 
saying,  "This  is  the  day  I  have  been  praying  for  but  fearing  I  would 
never  see." 

Free  at  last,  his  mother  left  the  plantation  and  walked  over  the 
mountains  into  West  Virginia.  She  and  her  family  settled  in  a  village 
called  Maiden.  But  freedom  did  not  mean  an  easy  life.  To  Booker  it 
meant  working  in  a  salt  furnace  from  four  in  the  morning  till  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Of  course  he  didn't  go  to  school  for  there  was  no  school  for  Black 
boys  and  girls.  So  he  couldn't  read  or  write.  But  he  did  notice  that 
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the  boss  of  the  packers  would  put  the  number  "18"  on  the  barrels  of 
salt  which  his  stepfather  filled,  and  after  a  while  he  was  able  to  draw 
that  figure,  though  he  didn't  know  about  any  others. 

He  longed  to  learn  to  read,  and  he  begged  his  mother  to  get  him 
a  book.  Somehow,  though  very  poor,  she  managed  to  buy  one.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  it  was?  A  children's  storybook  with  pretty  pic- 
tures? No,  it  was  an  old,  worn  copy  of  Webster's  spelling  book! 

Remember,  he  couldn't  read,  and  there  was  no  one  to  teach  him. 
There  was  not  a  single  Black  person  anywhere  near  who  could  read, 
and  he  was  too  afraid  of  the  White  people  to  ask  any  of  them  to 
help  him.  So  he  taught  himself  the  alphabet.  Soon  he  was  reading 
that  spelling  book  and  enjoying  it  as  much  as  you  might  enjoy  read- 
ing this  storybook. 

About  that  time  another  Black  boy  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
a  northern  state,  arrived  in  the  village.  As  soon  as  the  people  found 
out  this  boy  could  read,  they  arranged  to  buy  a  newspaper  so  that  he 
could  read  the  news  to  them  in  the  evening.  Booker  envied  him.  He 
wanted  to  be  able  to  read  like  this  boy  from  the  North. 

Eventually  a  little  school  was  started,  the  first  for  Black  people 
in  all  West  Virginia.  It  had  only  one  teacher,  but  everybody  wanted 
to  go  to  it.  Boys  and  girls,  fathers  and  mothers,  even  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers.  The  old  people  wanted  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible 
before  they  died. 

Poor  little  Booker,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  go.  His  stepfather 
said  he  must  stay  at  work  and  earn  money.  So  he  labored  in  the  salt 


furnace  and  watched  the  other  boys  and  girls  going  to  school. 

After  a  while  he  persuaded  his  stepfather  to  let  him  attend 
school  too,  but  it  was  on  condition  that  Booker  would  work  from 
four  a.m.  till  nine,  and  return  after  school  for  two  more  hours  of 
work.  How  would  you  like  that?  But  Booker  was  so  eager  to  learn 
that  he  did  it. 

Arriving  at  school,  he  ran  into  an  unexpected  problem.  When 
the  teacher  asked  for  his  name,  he  replied,  "Booker." 

"Booker  what?"  asked  the  teacher. 

Booker  was  puzzled.  He  had  only  one  name,  so  far  as  he  knew. 
He  had  never  heard  of  another.  However,  if  he  was  supposed  to  have 
two  he  would  invent  one.  "Booker  Washington,"  he  said.  And  that 
name  stuck  with  him  from  then  till  now.  He  added  the  "T"  later. 
It  stands  for  Taliaferro,  a  name  his  mother  liked. 
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Little  by  little  Booker  began  to  learn.  Gradually  the  ambition  grew 
in  his  heart  to  get  an  education  and  do  something  worthwhile  with 
his  life.  Then  his  stepfather  made  him  leave  school  and  go  to  work  in 
a  coal  mine.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  boy,  for  he  hated 
to  work  underground.  It  was  so  dark  down  there.  Sometimes  his  light 
would  go  out,  and  he  would  lose  himself  in  the  many  low,  narrow 
passages.  Sometimes  there  would  be' explosions,  and  other  boys  like 
himself  would  be  hurt. 

Yet  it  was  in  this  very  mine  that  the  idea  came  to  him  which 
altered  his  whole  life.  One  day  he  overheard  two  men  talking  about 
a  wonderful  school  for  Black  people  which  had  been  opened  some- 
where in  Virginia.  He  crept  nearer  so  that  he  could  listen  better. 
The  men  were  speaking  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  and  what  they  said  sounded  like  heaven  to  Booker.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  one  day  he  would  go  there,  whatever  it  took. 

For  two  years  he  saved  every  penny  he  could  for  the  long  journey 
to  Hampton.  His  wages  were  so  little  that  even  after  two  years  of  sav- 
ing his  money,  he  didn't  have  nearly  enough  to  travel  the  500  miles 
to  the  institute.  But  he  set  off  at  last,  going  first  in  the  stagecoach, 
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then  begging  rides  in  wagons  and  walking  when  he  couldn't  ride. 

When  he  reached  Richmond,  82  miles  from  Hampton,  his  little 
store  of  money  had  run  out.  He  had  nothing  left  for  food.  That 
night,  and  several  nights  after,  he  slept  under  the  wooden  sidewalk 
of  the  city  street.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  get  a  job  at  the  docks. 
Here  he  earned  enough  to  buy  food  and  save  a  little  for  the  last  part 
of  his  journey. 

Finally  he  arrived  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  the  goal  of  all  his 
dreams,  with  exactly  50  cents  in  his  pocket.  Fifty  cents  to  start  his 
education!  But  it  was  one  step  forward. 

After  his  long  journey,  and  having  had  no  bath  or  change  of 
clothes  for  a  long  time,  he  was  so  untidy  that  the  head  teacher  didn't 
want  to  let  him  stay.  Several  hours  passed,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  coming  so  far  and  putting  up  with  so  much,  he  would  have  to  go 
back,  rejected.  Then  the  lady  said  to  him,  "The  next  room  needs 
cleaning.  Please  sweep  it." 

This  was  his  chance.  He  swept  that  room  three  times.  He  took  a 
cloth  and  dusted  it  four  times — every  bench,  table,  and  desk,  and  all 
the  woodwork  around  the  walls — until  he  couldn't  find  another  speck 
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to  remove.  Then  he  reported  to  the  lady,  and  she  came  to  inspect 
what  he  had  done.  She  looked  carefully  at  everything,  even  wiping 
a  handkerchief  over  the  table  to  see  if  she  could  pick  up  any  dirt. 
But  there  was  none.  "I  guess  you  will  do,"  she  said. 

This  "entrance  examination,"  Booker  said  afterward,  was  the 
most  important  he  took  in  all  his  life.  Now  he  was  in  a  real  school 
at  last!  True,  he  had  to  work  very  hard,  for  he  had  to  earn  all  his 
board,  room,  and  tuition  expenses.  But  he  made  the  most  of  every 
precious  hour  that  he  had  for  study. 

Some  things,  of  course,  were  new  and  difficult  for  him.  He  was 
puzzled,  for  instance,  when  he  found  sheets  on  his  bed.  He  had 
never  seen  sheets  before,  and  he  wondered  what  they  were  for.  The 
first  night  he  slept  under  both  of  them  and  the  second  night  on  top 
of  both  of  them.  But  he  soon  learned  what  to  do. 

He  learned  many  other  things,  too.  Most  important  was  the  "dignity 
of  labor,"  as  he  afterward  called  it — that  to  work  hard  is  no  disgrace  to 
anyone,  but  a  blessing.  Then,  too,  he  learned  that  life's  greatest  joys  are 
to  be  found  in  helping  others.  And  it  was  this  which  led  him  to  give  his 
life  to  help  the  less  fortunate  of  his  own  race. 

After  graduating  in  1875,  he  went  back  to  his  own  home  town 
as  a  teacher.  Not  long  afterward  he  was  invited  to  join  the  faculty 
of  the  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  had  been  a  student. 

When  a  call  came  for  a  principal  for  a  new  training  school 
at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  Booker  Washington  was  recommended. 
Arriving  there,  he  asked  for  the  school,  but  was  told,  "There  isn't 
any,  yet." 

Undismayed,  he  replied,  "Then  we'll  build  one." 

And  this  he  did,  beginning  with  a  small,  leaky  building,  with 
only  30  pupils,  and  expanding  it  until  it  became  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Impressed  with  the  good  work  Washington  was  doing  for  the 
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Black  boys  and  girls  of  the  South,  many  people,  rich  and  poor,  sent 
him  money.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  him  $600,000  in  one  sum,  and 
one  old  Black  woman,  over  70  years  of  age,  came  to  him  one  day 
and  said,  "Mr.  Washington,  I  ain't  got  no  money,  but  I  want  you 
to  take  these  six  eggs  I've  been  savin'  up  and  put  'em  into  educating 
our  boys  and  gals."  Booker  never  was  quite  sure  who  gave  the  most, 
this  old  woman  or  Carnegie. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  the  slave  boy  who  became  founder  and 
head  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  will  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  his  time.  He  asked  nothing  for  himself, 
but  spent  his  life  for  others. 

When  Harvard  University  awarded  him  a  degree,  its  president 
called  him  "a  wise  helper  of  his  race,  good  servant  of  God  and 
country."  And  that's  praise  enough  for  anyone. 
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ACTIVITY 


Booker  T.  Washington  had  many  problems  in  his  way 
that  could  have  kept  him  from  being  successful.  Draw 
a  line  down  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a 
chalkboard.  On  one  side,  put  all  the  things  that  made  life 
hard  for  Booker  Washington.  On  the  other  side,  write 
down  the  ways  he  overcame  these  obstacles.  For  example, 
on  one  side  you  could  write  down  that  he  didn't  know  how 
to  read.  How  did  he  overcome 
that  problem? 

After  you  finish  your 
two  lists  about  Booker 
Washington,  write  two  lists 
about  yourself  and  your 
family.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  do?  What 
stands  in  your 
way?  How  can 
you  overcome 
your 
obstacles? 
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Jesus,  Life-changing  Power;  Temptation 


Ouercoming 
Temptation 
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IOU  LOOK  sad,  Shelly,"  said  Faith,  as  her  little 
friend  came  walking  up  the  sidewalk.  "Why,  you've  been  crying! 
What's  wrong?" 

"You'd  cry  too  if  your  mommy  had  punished  you,"  said  Shelly, 
sniffing  a  little. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Faith,  "but  what  did  you  do  to  deserve  it?" 

Shelly  was  silent  a  moment.  She  really  didn't  like  to  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

"Come  along,  now,  own  up,"  said  Faith  in  a  friendly  way. 

"I  told  my  mommy  a  fib  and  she  found  out,"  replied  Shelly  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Faith.  "But  you  shouldn't  tell  fibs,  Shelly.  It  always 
gets  people  into  trouble.  My  mother  says  so;  and  in  the  Bible  it  says, 
'Be  sure  that  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  " 
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"But  I  can't  help  it  sometimes,"  said  Shelly.  "I  seem  to  tell  a  fib 
without  really  meaning  to;  and  then,  of  course,  I  have  to  tell  an- 
other one  to  cover  up  the  first  one,  and  it  gets  worse  and  worse  until 
Mommy  finds  out." 

"You  should  learn  how  not  to  tell  fibs  and  do  naughty  things," 
said  Faith  solemnly. 

"Is  there  some  way?"  asked  Shelly,  eager  to  hear  Faith's  secret. 
"Oh,  yes  there  is,"  replied  Faith.  "Want  me  to  tell  you  what  it  is?" 
"Please,"  said  Shelly.  "I'd  like  to  know.  Really  I  would." 
"It's  very  easy,"  went  on  Faith.  "First  of  all  I  ask  Jesus  to  come 
into  my  heart.  You  can  do  that,  too,  Shelly,  when  you  say  your 
prayers  at  night." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  said  Shelly.  "But  what  next?" 
"Well,"  said  Faith,  "that's  the  biggest  part  of  it.  You  see,  when  Satan 
comes  knocking  on  the  door  of  my  heart  to  tempt  me  to  tell  fibs  or  to 
say  unkind  things  or  hurt  animals  or  be  rude  to  Mamma,  then  I  run 
straight  to  tell  Jesus.  'Jesus,'  I  say,  'there's  naughty  Satan  knocking  on 
the  door  again.'  And  Jesus  says,  'All  right,  dear,  you  leave  him  to  Me.' 
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"Jesus  goes  to  the  door 
and  opens  it,  and  when 
Satan  sees  Him  coming,  he 
says,  'Excuse  me,  I'm  knock- 
ing at  the  wrong  house.' 
Then  Satan  runs  away  as  fast 
as  he  can,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  all  gone." 

"That's  a  great  idea," 
said  Shelly,  "and  it  does 
sound  easy.  Do  you  think 
Jesus  will  help  me  like  that?" 

"I'm  sure  He  will,"  said 
Faith,  "if  you  will  ask  Him." 
Shelly  did  ask  Jesus  that 
very  night.  The  very  next 
time  she  found  herself  about 
to  do  what  Satan  was 
tempting  her  to  do,  she 
asked  Jesus  to  drive  Satan 
away.  And  she  found  that  it 
worked. 
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H,  NORA!"  cried  Mother  one  day  as  she 
opened  a  letter  at  the  breakfast  table.  "Isn't  this  wonderful  news? 
Your  Aunt  Elizabeth  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  for  a  whole  week,  and 
she's  going  to  bring  Brenda  along  with  her.  Won't  that  be  lovely?" 

Nora  didn't  seem  to  be  very  pleased. 

Mother  noticed  it.  "Why,  dear,"  she  said,  "aren't  you  glad  Brenda 
is  coming?  It  will  be  so  much  fun  for  you  to  have  her  to  play  with." 

"I  don't  want  Brenda  to  come,"  said  Nora. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  why  not?"  asked  Mother,  surprised.  "My  little  girl 
isn't  feeling  a  little  selfish  again,  is  she?" 

Being  the  only  child  in  the  family,  Nora  liked  to  have  every- 
thing her  own  way.  Mother  knew  this  only  too  well  and  had  invited 
Brenda  just  to  help  Nora  learn  the  joy  of  sharing  her  playthings 
happily,  and  to  teach  her  how  to  get  along  with  other  people. 
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"She'll  break  my  best  dolls,"  said  Nora,  "and  she'll  mess  up  all 
my  toys.  I  wish  she  wouldn't  come." 

"Oh,  but  Nora,"  said  Mother,  "you  could  have  such  a  wonderful 
time  together  if  you  would  give  her  a  friendly  welcome  and  try  to  be 
pleasant  to  her.  Then  she  would  be  pleasant  to  you,  and  both  of  you 
would  be  happy." 

"I  don't  want  her  to  come,"  repeated  Nora.  "Anyway,  where 
would  she  sleep?" 

"I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  she  slept  with  you,"  said  Mother. 
"After  all,  she  is  your  cousin,  and — " 

"I  won't  have  her  in  my  bed,"  snapped  Nora,  stamping  her  little 
foot.  "Why,  she  would  take  up  all  the  room  and  I  never  would  be 
comfortable  a  single  minute.  Anyway,  she  might  kick  me." 

"Oh,  but  she's  not  as  big  as  that,"  smiled  Mother.  "After  all, 
dear,  you  have  a  very  big  bed  for  a  little  girl.  There's  plenty  of 
room  for  two." 

"No,  there  isn't!"  said  Nora.  "I  don't  want  anybody  in  my  bed. 
I  don't  want  anybody  in  my  bedroom.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  touch 
my  things.  I  don't  want  anybody — " 


"But  darling,"  said  Mother,  "you  shouldn't  feel  that  way.  Why, 
you'll  never  be  happy  if  you  just  keep  all  your  things  to  yourself.  Try 
sharing  them  for  once,  and  see  how  very,  very  happy  you  will  be." 

"I  won't!"  cried  Nora,  pouting.  "I  won't  have  anybody  in  my  bed." 

With  that,  she  stormed  out  of  the  room  and  slammed  the  door. 

Mother  folded  up  the  letter  and  finished  her  breakfast  alone, 
doing  a  little  thinking  at  the  same  time. 

Three  days  later  Brenda  and  her  mother  arrived.  Nora  gave  the 
little  girl  a  very  cold  welcome. 

"Now,  Mother,"  Nora  whispered  as  the  visitors  were  led  upstairs, 
"remember,  I  don't  want  her  in  my  room." 

Mother  didn't  even  seem  to  listen.  Opening  Nora's  bedroom 
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door,  she  said,  "Here  you  are,  Brenda;  I  know  you'll  be  glad  to  sleep 
in  here  with  Nora  while  you  are  visiting  with  us." 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Brenda,  looking  around  at  the  spotless  room 
with  its  pretty  yellow  curtains,  its  green  carpet,  and  its  beautiful 
furniture.  "This  will  be  just  wonderful.  I  know  I'll  be  very  happy 
here.  Thank  you  so  much." 

Nora  glared,  and  when  Mother  had  closed  the  door,  she  said  to 
Brenda,  "Well,  if  you  have  to  stay  in  my  room,  you'll  have  to  be 
very  careful  with  my  things.  You  mustn't  touch  one  of  them  unless 
I  tell  you." 

"I  won't;  really,  I  won't,"  said  Brenda.  "I'll  be  so  happy  just  look- 
ing at  them." 

"Remember,"  said  Nora,  "when  we  go  to  bed  tonight,  don't  you 
dare  take  up  too  much  room,  or  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  to  you. 
I'm  not  used  to  having  anyone  in  my  bed." 

"Oh,  I  won't  take  up  too  much  room,"  laughed  Brenda,  wonder- 
ing whether  Nora  was  really  serious.  "I'll  just  be  as  small  as  a  peanut. 
You'll  see." 

But  Nora  was  serious.  She  couldn't  stand  having  anybody  in  her 
own  precious  room,  not  even  Brenda;  and  Brenda,  she  had  to  admit, 
was  rather  a  nice  girl  after  all. 

At  last  bedtime  arrived  and  the  two  mothers  came  in  to  kiss 
their  little  girls  good  night.  There  they  lay,  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
Brenda  at  one  edge  of  the  bed,  Nora  at  the  other. 

"I  hope  you  have  a  lovely,  comfortable  sleep,"  said  Nora's 
mother,  "and  wake  up  very  happy  in  the  morning." 

"I  won't  sleep  a  wink,"  said  Nora. 

"I  will,"  said  Brenda.  "I'm  so  cozy  in  here." 

"Well,  good  night,  dears." 

"Good  night!" 

The  two  mothers  went  downstairs,  smiling  at  each  other  and 
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wondering  what  would  happen  next.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

"Get  over,"  said  Nora.  "You  touched  me  with  your  foot." 

"Sorry,"  said  Brenda.  "I  didn't  mean  to." 

A  pause. 

"Move  over,  can't  you!"  snapped  Nora.  "You're  too  near 
the  middle." 

"All  right."  And  Brenda  moved. 

Silence  for  a  while. 

"Nora,"  whispered  Brenda. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  want?" 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  pillow  fight?" 

"No.  Why?" 

"It's  lots  of  fun.  I've  had  them  with  my  brother  ever  so 
many  times." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"S-sh!  I'll  tell  you."  And  Brenda,  in  awed  whispers,  told  just  how 
it  was  done. 

Nora  was  interested.  She  had  never  had  anybody  to  play  a  game 
like  this  with  her.  Pretty  soon  they  were  both  sitting  up  in  bed, 
then  standing  up. 

"I'll  start,"  said  Brenda. 

Wallop!  Down  came  the  pillow  on  Nora's  head. 

"Ouch!"  cried  Nora,  stepping  backward. 

"Now  you  try!"  said  Brenda. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Nora  as  she  brought  her  pillow  down  on  Brenda 
as  hard  as  she  could,  almost  falling  off  the  bed  as  she  did  so. 

The  fun  was  on. 

Bang.'  Bang.'  Bang! 

Wallop!  Wallop!  Wallop! 

Crash! 

Brenda  had  fallen  onto  the  floor,  but  in  a  moment  she  was  up 
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again  and  the  two  were  banging  away  with  the  pillows,  sometimes 
missing,  sometimes  hitting,  as  they  staggered  all  over  the  springy 
mattress.  And  so  the  fun  went  merrily  on,  and  the  girls  shrieked 
with  laughter,  until  they  were  all  out  of  breath. 

"There  seem  to  be  strange  noises  upstairs,"  said  Nora's  mother. 
"I  wonder  what  is  happening." 
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"I  wonder,"  said  Brenda's  mother. 

Bang.'  Bang!  Bang! 

Wallop!  Wallop!  Wallop! 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  go  and  see  what  they  are  doing  up  there." 
Both  of  the  mothers  looked  worried  as  they  jumped  up  and  hurried 
to  the  stairs. 
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Suddenly  all  the  noise  upstairs  stopped.  "S-sh!"  cried  Brenda. 
"They're  coming!  Quick,  get  into  bed!" 

There  was  a  scramble  under  the  sheets.  "Hug  me  tight!"  said 
Brenda.  "And  let's  pretend  we're  asleep." 

A  moment  later  they  were  both  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
the  covers  over  them,  breathing  deeply,  their  eyes  tight  shut. 

"The  darlings,"  said  the  two  mothers  as  they  looked  down  at  the 
"sleeping"  pair,  close  in  each  other's  arms. 

"I  knew  they'd  be  happy  together,"  said  Brenda's  mother  to 
Nora's  mother. 


ACTIVITY 


ObitfiAt  QxfWlAC 


ou  and  your  friends  can  have  fun  testing  how  strong  and 
how  quick  you  are  on  an  obstacle  course.  You  can  build 
one  outside,  or  build  one  inside,  and  use  it  for  a  party  ac- 


Y 

tivity. 

Your  obstacle  course  can  include  things  to  wiggle  under, 
climb  over,  struggle  through,  or  swing  on.  You  can  run 
through  a  set  of  tires  laid  in  two  rows,  run  across  a  log,  or 
use  a  rope  to  swing  across  a  ditch  or  down  a  hill.  Suspend  a 
stout  stick  on  two  ropes  to  climb  over. 

An  inside  course  can  include  squeezing  between  a  chair 
and  a  wall,  crawling  under  a  bed,  running  through  a  hall 
full  of  balloons,  jumping  over  a  rope,  and  crossing  a  set  of 
"stepping-stones"  (pieces  of  carpet  or  linoleum)  set  at 
awkward  angles  and  distances. 
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"Er — yes,"  said  Nora's  mother,  "I  hoped  they  would  be." 

And  they  were. 

"I  like  Brenda  so  much,"  said  Nora  one  day.  "She's  such  good 
fun,  and  we  have  the  most  glorious  time  together.  You  should  have 
seen  her  giving  my  best  doll  a  bath  today.  You  would  have 
screamed,  Mother;  really  you  would." 

"So  you're  glad  that  she  came,  a'fter  all?"  asked  Mother,  with  a 
strange  smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Of  course,"  said  Nora.  "I  always  wanted  her  to  come.  Really  I  did!" 

And  Mother  smiled  again. 


Or  you  can  run  the  obstacle  course  in  teams.  Time  each 
team,  and  set  penalties  for 
running  the  course 
incorrectly 
(bursting  a 
balloon  or 
falling  off  a 
"stepping- 
stone"  or 
log,  for 
example). 

Don't  forget  to 
ask  an  adult  to  check 
your  course  for  safety 
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When  Dick 
Ran  Away 
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ICK  was  upset  again.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  he  was  al- 
ways getting  upset  about  something.  If  he  didn't  get  his  own  way  all 
the  time,  he  would  carry  on  in  the  most  hateful  manner.  And  if  any- 
one corrected  him,  he  would  either  snarl  an  angry  reply,  or  else 
wander  off  into  some  corner  and  sulk. 

When  Dick  got  into  these  bad  moods  he  would  mutter  threats 
about  running  away  from  home.  He  was  only  10  years  old,  but  he 
had  a  very  big  opinion  of  himself,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  he 
could  look  after  himself.  It  never  entered  his  mind  that  he  owed  his 
father  and  mother  anything  for  all  their  loving  care  for  him.  He  only 
wanted  to  get  away  from  all  control,  away  to  some  place  where  he 
would  be  able  to  do  just  as  he  pleased. 

Dick  was  in  one  of  these  bad  moods  now.  Dad  had  asked  him  to 
mow  the  lawn  just  as  he  had  planned  to  go  out  and  play  ball  with 
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the  boy  next  door.  He  hated  mowing  the  lawn!  Why  should  he  mow 
the  lawn?  He  wished  there  were  no  lawn  to  cut.  He  would  give  any- 
thing to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  it.  But  he  did  mow  it,  seething 
with  rebellion. 

That  afternoon  Dick's  wishes  were  crossed  again.  Several  times, 
in  fact.  He  became  rude  and  cross  ,  and  was  sent  to  bed  early.  He 
didn't  say  his  prayers,  and  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  he  planned  what 
seemed  an  exciting  dash  for  liberty.  He  would  get  up  when  everyone 
else  had  gone  to  bed,  creep  out  of  the  house,  and  run  far,  far  away. 

He  wasn't  quite  sure  where  he  would  go  or  what  he  would  do 
when  he  got  there.  He  just  wanted  to  get  away  where  there  would 
be  no  lawn  to  mow  and  where  he  wouldn't  have  to  give  up  things 
for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  do  what  he  was  told. 

At  last  the  house  was  quiet.  Dick  felt  sure  that  everyone  must 
be  fast  asleep,  so  he  decided  to  put  his  plan  into  action.  He  crawled 
softly  out  of  bed  and  put  on  his  clothes  very  quietly.  He  took  his 
billfold  out  of  the  drawer — he  was  very  proud  of  this  billfold,  for 
it  contained  a  whole  dollar — and  crept  silently  out  of  his  room. 

As  he  passed  the  bed  where  his  baby  brother  was  lying  asleep, 
it  occuned  to  him  that  he  would  never  see  little  Tiny  again.  He  bent 
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over  and  kissed  him.  A  strange  lump  came  into  his  throat,  and  he 
couldn't  swallow  very  well.  He  kissed  Tiny  twice,  and  then  went  out 
of  the  room.  Going  past  the  bedroom  where  Dad  and  Mom  were 
asleep,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  say  goodbye  to  Mom  anyway.  He 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  Dad,  because  he  had  made  him  mow  the  lawn. 
But  he  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  couldn't  see  Mom  again. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  he  should  run  away  after  all.  Then 
the  old,  hard  spirit  came  back,  and  he  went  downstairs.  Very  quietly 
he  unlocked  the  front  door  and  went  out  into  the  cool  night  air. 

He  stopped  on  the  doorstep.  This  was  hardly  what  he  had 
dreamed  about.  It  was  too  dark  for  one  thing,  and  too  chilly  for 
another.  Bed  began  to  seem  very  nice.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would 
be  better  to  go  back. 

But  no,  he  wouldn't.  He  closed  the  door.  There  was  a  snap!  and 
he  realized  that  he  couldn't  go  back  now  even  if  he  wanted  to.  That 
wasn't  a  nice  feeling  at  all.  He  wished  he  hadn't  let  the  door  close 
quite  so  tightly. 
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It  was  done  now,  however,  and  he  must  go. 
He  went  down  to  the  front  gate  and  out  into  the 
street.  There  was  nobody  around.  Everything  was  very  quiet  and 
still.  The  sky  was  black,  and  the  only  light  came  from  the  street- 
lights. It  was  frightening.  Dick  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  If  the  door  weren't 
locked,  he  told  himself,  he  would  go  back  to  bed. 

He  walked  some  distance  down  the  street,  and  as  the  cold  night 
air  cooled  his  fevered  mind,  he  began  to  realize  more  and  more  how 
foolish  his  idea  was.  "If  the  boys  at  school  get  to  hear  about  this,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "they'll  tease  me  for  the  rest  of  the  year."  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  made  him  turn  around  suddenly  and  hurry 
home  as  fast  as  he  could. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  a  heavy  hand  grasped  his 
shoulder  and  a  strange  voice  spoke  to  him.  Dick  nearly  jumped  out 
of  his  skin. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  at  this  time  of  night?"  asked  the 
policeman. 

Dick  was  paralyzed  with  fright.  He  hadn't  expected  this.  Words 
wouldn't  come.  He  struggled  to  get  free. 

"You'd  better  come  along  with  me,"  said  the  policeman.  "You've 
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been  up  to  some  mischief,  it  seems." 

"I  haven't,  I  haven't,"  gasped  Dick.  "I've  made  a  mistake,  that's 
all,  please,  sir." 

"I  should  think  you  have  -made  a  mistake,  being  out  here  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  You  can  tell  me  all  about  it  when  we  get 
down  to  the  station." 

"You're  not  going  to  take  me  to  the  police  station,  are  you?" 
cried  Dick,  more  frightened  still.  "Let  me  go  home!  I  want  to 
go  home." 

"You'll  go  home,  all  right,"  said  the  policeman,  "after  we  have 
had  a  little  chat." 

And  so  poor  Dick  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  on 
his  way  to  the  police  station!  There  he  was  asked  more  questions  in 
10  minutes  than  any  teacher  had  ever  asked  him  at  school.  He  was 
frightened,  wondering  what  the  policeman  was  going  to  do  with  him 
and  what  his  dad  would  say. 

How  he  wished  he  had  never  started  out  on  such  a  foolish  ven- 
ture! Finally,  the  policeman  took  him  home.  How  very  small  poor 
Dick  felt!  What  a  homecoming!  What  would  the  others  say? 

Dad,  in  his  pajamas,  opened  the  door.  It  startled  him  to  see  Dick 
standing  there — and  with  a  policeman! 

"What  in  the  world!"  he  began. 
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The  policeman  explained  and  left,  smiling.  Dick  jumped  into 
Dad's  arms  and  hugged  him,  pajamas  and  all.  They  didn't  say  much 
to  each  other,  but  just  walked  up  the  stairs  like  that  to  tell  Mother 
all  about  it. 

When  Dick  got  up  for  breakfast  that  morning  he  found  his  favorite 
food — crispy  waffles,  with  delicious  applesauce — waiting  for  him. 
Mother  had  it  ready  because,  she  said,  her  little  prodigal  had  returned, 
so  she  had  to  kill  the  fattened  calf.* 

And  as  for  Dick,  he  said  very  earnestly  that  he  had  run  away  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life,  and  that  he  certainly  wouldn't  even  think 
about  doing  it  again. 


:See  the  story  in  Volume  1  entitled  "The  Boy  Who  Ran  Away  From  Home." 
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"What's  that?"  everybody  asked  at  once. 

"Sounded  like  a  tree  falling,"  said  Dad,  "and  yet  there  is  no  wind." 

They  all  ran  to  the  front  windows  and  peered  out. 

The  night  was  very  still,  but  thick  flakes  of  snow  were  falling, 
dropping  gently  like  fairy  chariots  from  the  black  sky.  Already  every- 
thing in  the  garden  was  covered  with  a  thick  white  mantle,  and  the 
light  from  the  room  shone  out  upon  the  mysterious  shapes  taken  on 
by  the  snow-laden  trees  and  bushes. 

"It  must  be  over  a  foot  deep  in  places  already,"  said  Dad.  "I've 
never  seen  snow  settle  so  quickly  before." 

Crash! 

"There  it  is  again,"  said  Mom,  startled. 

"Yes,  look  there,"  cried  Frank.  "The  branch  of  that  oak  tree — 
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see,  it  has  given  way  under  the  strain." 

For  an  hour  they  looked  out  on  the  amazing  scene,  enthralled. 
Every  now  and  then  would  come  the  same  ominous  sound,  some- 
times nearby,  sometimes  far  away,  each  crash  telling  of  the  end  of 
another  struggle  between  tree  and  snow. 

During  the  night  the  wind  rose  swiftly,  and  what  a  sight  met  their 
gaze  in  the  morning!  Dad  and  Frank  put  on  their  high  boots  and  went 
out  to  see  what  had  happened.  The  landscape  had  been  almost  blotted 


out.  In  places  there  were  drifts  of  snow  10  feet  deep.  Abandoned  cars 
were  buried  out  of  sight.  Great  trees  had  been  felled  as  by  a  mysterious 
woodsman,  massive  telephone  poles  had  fallen  over  in  all  directions, 
and  telephone  wires  lay  strewn  across  the  highway. 

"What  a  sight!"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"It  is,"  said  Dad.  "And  just  think  that  the  innocent  little 
snowflake  has  done  all  this  damage." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Frank. 

"It's  true,"  replied  Dad.  "Snowflakes  may  be  small,  and  one  of 
them  will  melt  on  your  finger  in  an  instant,  but  their  habit  of  sticking 
together  makes  them  dangerous.  One  seems  to  attract  another,  and 
when  they  meet  they  merge  together,  and  then  absorb  the  next  that 
falls  on  them,  until  finally  the  first  two  have  grown  so  large  and  so 
heavy  that  nothing  can  withstand  their  weight." 

"Interesting,  isn't  it!"  said  Frank. 

"Very,"  said  Dad.  "And  it  reminds  me  of  sin." 

"Of  sin?" 

"Yes,  of  sin.  One  sin  may  seem  very  small  but  all  too  often  leads 
to  many  more.  A  person  who  tells  one  lie  almost  always  has  to  tell 
10  more  to  cover  up  the  first  one;  and  if  he  is  not  found  out  soon 
he  will  go  on  telling  them  by  the  hundred  to  cover  those  he  has 
told  already,  until  at  last  some  disaster  happens  to  him  as  a  result 
of  his  wrongdoing." 

There  was  a  pause  while  they  both  continued  to  look  over  the 
damage.  Then  Dad  went  on: 

"I  have  known  great  men  to  fall  suddenly — as  suddenly  as  that 
crash  came  to  us  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  And  always  it  has  been 
because  they  have  allowed  the  black  snow  of  sin  to  pile  up  on  their 
branches.  If  they  had  swept  it  away  at  first,  everything  would  have 
been  all  right,  but  they  let  it  accumulate  until  its  dead  weight  was 
more  than  they  could  bear. 
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"They  thought  that  a  few  sins  wouldn't  matter,  that  they  could 
easily  put  them  away  when  they  wished,  but  they  forgot  that  sin  al- 
ways grows.  It  will  break  the  best  of  men  at  last  if  they  allow  it  to 
stay  in  their  lives." 

Frank  was  silent,  thinking  seriously  of  what  Dad  had  been  saying 
to  him. 

"Black  snow,"  he  repeated.  "That's  a  good  idea,  Dad.  I'm  going 
to  see  that  it  doesn't  rest  on  any  of  my  branches." 

"That's  right,  my  boy,"  replied  Dad.  "It's  the  only  way  to  stand 
through  every  storm." 
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ACTIVITY 


Fold  scraps  of  paper  together  and  cut  out  simple  shapes 
such  as  diamonds,  hearts,  and  ovals.  When  you  open 
the  folded  paper,  you  can  see  that  the  shape  you  cut  out 
is  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  is  called  symmetry. 
You  can  use  folded  paper  scraps  to  make  a  picture. 
Can  you  figure  out  how  to  cut  out  a  house,  a  tree,  a  per- 
son, and  a  flower  that  has  symmetry? 

You  can  use  this  method  to  make  snowflakes.  Fold  the 
paper  in  half,  then  in  thirds,  so  it  looks  like  you  have  a 
piece  of  pie.  Cut  holes  into  the  side  of  your  pie,  and  snip 
off  the  ends.  Open  up  your  paper  to  see  your  snowflake. 
You  can  make  black  snowflakes  to  remind  you  of  this  story. 


econd  Coming  of  Christ 
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OW  THAT  youngest  boy  of  mine  used  to  love  the 
sea!  You  should  have  seen  him  holding  the  wheel  of  one 
of  those  little  motorboats  they  have  at  some  seaside  resorts.  Was 
he  happy! 

When  I  took  him  in  a  big  speedboat  one  day  and  left  him  all 
alone  on  the  back  seat,  the  look  of  perfect  bliss  on  his  face  was 
something  wonderful  to  see. 

Many  years  ago,  as  we  were  driving  through  British  Columbia, 
I  happened  to  say  that  we  might  be  going  on  a  big  steamer  soon. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  peace! 

"When  are  we  going  on  the  big  steamer,  Daddy?"  he  asked.  "How 
many  funnels  does  it  have?  Will  it  have  lots  of  smoke?  Will  it  go  very 
fast?  Will  we  go  far,  far  away?  Will  it  be  the  Queen  Mary?" 

But  the  chief  question  was  always,  "When  are  we  going,  Daddy? 
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Will  it  be  tomorrow?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "not  tomorrow." 

"Then  how  soon?" 

"Very,  very  soon." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  can  hardly  wait!" 

So  the  days  went  by,  with  the  same  questions  being  asked  over 
and  over  again,  the  inquiry  always  ending  with  that  plaintive  plea, 
"Will  it  be  very  soon  now?" 

Purposely  I  did  not  tell  him  the  exact  day  for  fear  he  would  be- 
come too  excited  about  it.  So  I  kept  saying,  "Soon,  very  soon  now." 

Then  one  day  we  crossed  the  border  into  the  United  States  and 
drove  to  Seattle.  We  stayed  there  for  the  night,  so  we  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  boat  in  the  morning. 

But  we  didn't  tell  our  little  boy.  Oh,  dear,  no.  He  wouldn't  have 
slept  a  wink.  Neither  would  we. 
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So  when  he  asked  again,  as  he  went  to  sleep,  "Are  we  going  on 
the  boat  soon,  Daddy?"  I  said,  "Oh,  yes,  very,  very  soon  now."  His 
weary  little  head  fell  on  the  pillow  as  though  he  were  quite  content. 

Now,  whether  or  not  it  was  because  he  had  slept  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  that  ship  I  can't  say,  but  he  awoke  early  the  next  day  with 
the  certain  conviction  in  his  heart  that  the  great  moment  had  arrived. 

Rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  up  earnestly  into  his  mother's  face, 
he  said  with  an  eagerness  I  shall  never  forget,  "Is  this  the  morning?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  responding  to  the  light  of  hope  and  joy  blazing 
in  his  eyes.  "Yes,  this  is  the  morning.  This  is  the  day  you  have  been 
waiting  for  so  long.  Today  we'll  go  on  the  big  steamer  and  see  the 
masts  and  the  funnels  and  all  the  smoke  and  things,  and  ride  over 
the  great  waves." 

Is  this  the  morning? 

Ever  since  then  the  words  have  rung  in  my  ears  like  a  chime  of 
lovely  bells. 

I  have  thought  of  all  the  people  who  have  been  waiting  such  a 
long,  long  time  for  the  glorious  morning  of  eternity,  and  how  happy 
they  will  be  when  it  breaks. 

There  are  some  people  alive  today  who  have  been  waiting  nearly 
a  hundred  years  for  Jesus  to  come.  They  haven't  known  when  He 
would  come,  but  oh,  how  they  have  longed  for  it!  And  they  have 
comforted  their  old  hearts  by  saying,  It  must  be  soon  now;  there's 
not  much  longer  to  wait! 
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How  happy  they  will  be  "in  the  morning!" 

I  have  thought,  too,  of  all  the  people  who  have  endured  sickness 
and  pain,  blindness  and  deafness,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  injuries.  How 
glad  they  will  be  "in  the  morning"  when  Jesus  comes  back  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  to  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  to  make  the  lame 
man  leap  like  a  deer!  How  wonderful  it  will  be  to  see  their  joy  as  they 
are  suddenly  healed  by  His  wonderful  power,  never  to  be  sick  again! 

I  have  thought  also  of  all  those  who  have  put  up  with  hardship  and 
poverty,  rarely  ever  seeing  trees  or  flowers  or  the  beauty  of  the  country 
or  the  sea — and  what  pure  delight  will  be  theirs  "in  the  morning" 
when  they  discover  that  they  will  never  be  poor  again,  that  Jesus  has 
come  to  bring  them  riches  enough  to  last  forever  and  ever,  and  food 
enough  so  they  will  never  be  hungry  again.  They  will  be  so  happy 
when  they  find  that  He  has  planned  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
more  Lovely  than  any  they  ever  imagined! 

I  have  thought  of  all  the  exiles,  the  people  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  countries  by  cruel  tyrants.  How  they 
have  cried  again  and  again  as  they  wandered  homeless  over  the 
earth.  And  how  thrilled  they  will  be  "in  the  morning"  to  find  the 
beautiful  places  that  Jesus  promised  to  prepare  for  His  children  who 
are  waiting  for  them,  homes  that  will  never  be  taken  away. 

I  have  thought  of  all  the  children  of  God  who  have  gone  to 
sleep  in  death  through  all  the  ages  since  sin  first  entered  this  old 
world.  How  marvelous  it  will  be  when  Jesus  comes  to  wake  them 
from  their  long  slumber. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  were  loving  fathers  and  mothers 
who  passed  away,  longing  for  their  children.  And  countless  others 
were  children  who  died,  longing  to  see  their  parents  again.  One  day 
soon  they  will  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling  them  from  the  grave. 

Can't  you  hear  them  all  crying  in  glad  and  happy  surprise,  "Jesus, 
is  this  the  morning?" 
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What  a  wonderful  reunion  there  will  be  that  day! 

Many  were  martyrs  tor  Jesus — men,  women,  and  children  who 
chose  to  be  tortured  and  killed  rather  than  give  up  their  faith  in 
Him.  Lots  and  lots  of  them  perished  miserably  in  dungeons,  waiting 
patiently  for  deliverance  that  never  came. 

Caii|i  \ou  see  them,  almost  frantic  with  joy,  as  the  Master  they 
have  love  J  so  much  itfeids  over  them  tenderly,  and  calls  them  from 
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the  tomb  to  spend  eternity  with  Him.  ""O  Jesus,"  they  cry,  "is  this 
the  morning  we  have  been  waiting  for  so  long?" 

Some  people  talk  about  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  a  day  of  darkness, 
gloom,  and  misery,  but  for  all  who  love  Him  it's  going  to  be  the 
happiest  day  in  history.  That's  why  the  apostle  Paul  calls  it  "the 
blessed  hope."  It's  going  to  be  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  glorious, 
and  the  most  joyous  event  that  ever  happened. 

Every  one  of  us  should  be  looking  forward  to  it  with  the  keenest 
joy,  just  as  Jesus  Himself  must  be  longing  for  the  great  day. 

In  my  front  garden,  down  by  the  gate,  there  used  to  be  the  trunk 
of  a  dead  pepper  tree.  The  top  was  flat  and  made  a  little  seat,  and 
there  was  a  step  so  that  one  could  climb  up  onto  it. 

For  years  this  was  my  youngest  boy's  seat,  where  he  would  sit 
and  wait  for  his  daddy  to  come  home. 

It  used  to  make  going  home  so  thrilling  to  think  he  would  be 
there.  When  I  was  still  a  long  way  off  he  would  see  me,  and  he 
would  yell  and  wave  his  hands  excitedly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  how  Jesus  wants  us  to  wait  for  Him — 
as  if  we  were  sitting  high  up  on  the  pepper  tree  looking  eagerly 
down  the  road,  "waiting  and  watching  for  Him." 

And  I  believe  that  just  as  I  would  take  up  my  little  boy  and  hug 
him  because  he  was  waiting  there  at  the  gate  for  me,  so  Jesus  will 
gather  us  into  His  everlasting  arms  of  love  and  tell  us  He  is  glad  we 
waited  for  Him. 

It  will  all  be  so  wonderful,  so  unbelievably  beautiful,  that  we  will 
cry7  out  in  rapture  once  more — 

"Is  this  the  morning?" 

And  I  am  sure  the  angels  will  join  with  us  in  a  wonderful  song 
of  joyful  assurance.  "Oh  yes,  this  is  the  morning  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for  so  long!" 
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HAT  excitement  there  was  in  the  classroom  that 
morning!  What  eagerness  and  attention! 

You  see,  the  teacher  had  just  announced  that  she  was  going  to 
give  a  small  gift  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  answered  the  most  questions 


correctly  in  the  tests  they  were  goir\g  to  have  that  day. 

What  it  was,  she  wouldn't  say,  except  that  it  was  very  nice, 
very  pretty,  and  very  tasty. 

Of  course  that  last  word  set  everybody's  mouth  watering. 

"Something  tasty!"  said  Tadao.  "I  could  use  that  right  now." 

"And  so  could  I,"  said  Enrica,  whose  mother  had  been  so  busy 
that  morning  looking  after  her  two  little  sisters  and  her  baby  brother 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  make  her  lunch. 

"But  I'd  rather  have  something  pretty,"  said  Renee. 

"I  wonder  where  she  put  it,"  said  Peter.  "Maybe  we  could  take 
a  peep  at  it  when  she's  not  looking." 

The  teacher  heard  that. 

"Oh,  no,  you  can't,"  she  said.  "It  is  put  away  safely  in  my  desk, 
and  no  one  will  see  it  until  the  tests  are  all  over." 

Peter  blushed  and  wished  he  hadn't  spoken. 

Then  the  tests  began,  and  how  everyone  worked!  When  the 
teacher  asked  the  questions  aloud,  hands  flashed  up  all  over  the 
room  and  waved  about  like  trees  in  a  high  wind.  When  the  answers 
had  to  be  written,  there  was  an  unusual  silence. 
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It  was  lots  of  fun,  and  everyone  had  high  hopes  of  winning 
the  prize. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  by,  with  Tadao  and  Peter  and  Renee 
and  all  the  rest  becoming  more  and  more  certain  that  they  were 
going  to  win,  and  poor  Enrica  getting  hungrier  and  hungrier  every 
minute  and  imagining  what  she  would  do  with  the  prize  if  she  won. 

At  last  the  tests  were  all  over,  the  answers  all  checked,  and  the 
final  grades  all  totaled  up. 

Who  had  won? 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "I'm  almost  ready  to  tell  you  who  has 
won  the  prize." 

The  silence  was  so  deep  that  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

"It's  going  to  be  me,"  whispered  Peter  to  Renee. 

The  teacher  heard  again.  What  good  ears  some  teachers  have! 

"I'm  afraid  you're  wrong,  Peter,"  she  said.  "The  prize  goes  to — " 

"Renee,"  "Tadao,"  "Tommy,"  "Jina,"  "Amy,"  "Dhana,"  came 
a  chorus  from  all  over  the  room. 

"No,"  said  the  teacher,  smiling,  "you're  all  wrong.  Enrica  is  the 
winner,  beating  Renee  by  just  one  point."  Renee  groaned. 

At  this  moment  the  teacher  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  a  big 
chocolate  egg,  tied  with  a  piece  of  wide  blue  ribbon. 

"How  lovely!"  cried  everybody. 

"Lucky  girl!"  said  Tadao. 

"Now  just  a  moment,"  said  teacher.  "I  have  a  second  prize.  It's 
in  this  box." 

Everyone  looked  and  saw  four  little  chocolate  eggs.  They  looked 
good,  too,  but  not  as  attractive  as  the  big  one  in  the  blue  ribbon. 

Enrica,  blushing,  came  forward  to  receive  her  prize.  She  had 
looked  at  both  prizes  and  was  thinking  hard. 

The  teacher  smiled  at  her  and  told  her  how  pleased  she  was  that 
she  had  done  so  well.  Then  she  gave  her  the  big  chocolate  egg.  But 
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Enrica's  hands  were  behind  her  back,  her  face  scarlet. 

"Please,"  she  stammered,  "would — would  you  mind  if  I  had  the 
second  prize  instead?" 

Everybody  gasped,  and  the  teacher  was  so  surprised  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  She  had  thought  that  anyone  would  have 
been  thrilled  to  take  the  beautiful  gift  she  was  offering.  But,  she 
thought,  Enrica  is  always  a  good  girl,  and  she  must  have  a  reason  for 
her  unusual  request.  So  she  gave  her  the  second  prize,  and  Renee 
was  delighted  to  get  the  first  prize  after  all. 

Of  course,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  class  wanted  to  know  why 
Enrica  had  done  such  a  strange  thing,  but  she  wouldn't  say  a  word. 
She  just  ran  home  with  her  precious  box  under  her  arm,  not  even 
opening  it  to  take  one  nibble. 

But  if  any  of  Enrica's  school  friends  could  have  peeped  inside 
her  home  that  evening,  they  would  have  found  out  all  about  it.  For 
there,  sitting  on  the  kitchen  floor,  were  four  of  the  happiest  children 
you  could  imagine.  Just  three  girls  and  one  baby  boy. 

And  they  were  all  munching  chocolate  eggs. 
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You  will  need  a  pond,  basin,  or  bathtub,  and  water  for 
this  activity.  Wait  until  the  water  is  very  still.  Drop  in  a 
pebble  or  rock  and  watch  the  ripples  spread  out  in 
widening  circles  until  the  waves  wash  up  on  all  the  edges  of 
the  pond  or  basin. 

If  you  have  two  coolers  with  faucets  and  a  large  basin 
of  water,  set  up  the  coolers  on  either  side  of  the  basin  so 
the  water  from  the  faucets  will  drip  evenly  into  the  basin. 
Watch  the  patterns  the  ripples  make  as  they  meet  each 
other. 

Ripples  remind  us  that  whatever  we  do,  our  influence 
always  spreads  out  like  waves.  What  we  do  touches,  and 
usually  changes  in  some  way,  everyone  else  around  us. 
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UST  look  at  that!"  said  Greg  to  his  father  as  they  stood 
at  a  corner  where  two  big  streets  crossed.  "That  man  drove  right 
through  the  red  light!" 

"Yes,  and  look — "  began  Dad,  but  he  had  no  time  to  finish. 

Crash!  The  car  had  smashed  straight  into  another  car  coming 
from  the  left.  Cries  and  screams  arose  immediately,  and  soon  dozens 
of  people  were  rushing  toward  the  scene. 

"We  can't  do  any  good  here,"  said  Dad.  "There  are  far  too  many 
crowding  around  anyway.  I  think  we'd  better  go  home." 

They  walked  away,  but  Greg  couldn't  get  the  accident  out  of  his 
mind.  "Just  think,"  he  exclaimed,  "all  those  people  hurt  because  one 
foolish  man  didn't  obey  the  red  light.  He  ought  to  be  punished!" 

"He  probably  will  be,"  said  Dad.  "There  were  several  policemen 
around  and  they  are  very  strict  about  that.  Everybody  who  drives  past 
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traffic  lights  gets  punished  sooner  or  later,  and  we  all  have  them." 
"I  suppose  so,"  said  Greg  thoughtfully.  "But  what  do  you  mean 

'we  all  have  them'  ?" 

"We  all  have  traffic  lights  inside  us,"  said  Dad.  "That's  what 

I  mean.  You  have  a  complete  set  installed  inside  that  head  of  yours, 

Greg,  all  fitted  up  with  'Stop,'  'Caution,'  and  'Go.'  " 
"Well,  I've  never  seen  it,"  said  Greg. 
"Perhaps  you  haven't,"  said  Dad,  "but  it's  there  just  the  same, 

and  you've  used  it  many  times.  At  least,  I  hope  you  have." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dad?  I  can't  figure  out  what  you're  saying." 
"Well,  you've  got  a  conscience,  haven't  you?  That's  what  I  mean 

by  your  traffic  signal.  It  warns  you  when  to  stop,  when  to  be 

cautious,  and  when  to  go  straight  ahead." 

"Good  idea!"  said  Greg.  "I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way." 
"And  if  we  always  stop  when  conscience  shows  a  red  light,"  said 
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Dad,  "we'll  never  get  into  trouble.  It's  only  when  we  drive  past  that 
red  light  that  we  run  into  difficulties  and  find  there  are  heavy  penal- 
ties to  pay."  » 

Greg  was  silent.  He  was  thinking  about  it. 

"People  sometimes  think  that  it  doesn't  matter  if  they  break  the 
commandments  of  God,"  Dad  continued.  "They  see  the  red  light  say- 
ing, 'Thou  shalt  not,'  and  then  drive  on,  thinking  it  doesn't  matter. 
But  it  is  always  very  costly,  and  never  worth  the  price." 

"But  what  connection  has  that  with  conscience?"  asked  Greg. 

"The  Bible  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us,"  said  Dad,  "and, 
like  a  red  or  green  traffic  light,  the  Bible  tells  us  when  it  is  safe  to 
go  and  when  we  had  better  stop.  If  we  always  obey  the  signals  of 
conscience  enlightened  by  the  Bible,  we  will  never  disobey  God." 

"I  understood  that  all  right,"  said  Greg.  "But  where  does  the 
yellow  light  come  in?" 

"When  we  don't  know  whether  a  course  of  action  is  right  or 
wrong,"  replied  Dad,  "then  conscience  tells  us  to  be  careful,  to  wait 
for  a  clear  signal  before  going  on.  That  happens  many  times.  And 
when  it  does,  we  should  ask  God  to  help  us  know  what  to  do.  He 
will  always  show  us  if  we  wait  for  Him.  If  you  are  ever  wonied,  Greg, 
about  whether  something  is  right  or  wrong,  remember  the  old  maxim, 
'When  in  doubt,  cut  it  out.'  In  other  words,  wait  for  the  red  or  green." 

"And  I  suppose  the  green  means  'Go,'  Dad?" 

"Yes,  conscience  always  shows  a  green  light  when  there  is  anything 
good  or  kind  to  be  done.  It  says  'Go'  to  every  brave  and  unselfish  plan, 
and  to  anything  that  may  help  God  in  His  work." 

"I'll  have  to  keep  a  better  watch  on  my  traffic  lights,"  said  Greg, 
"especially  after  what  we  saw  this  afternoon." 

"We  all  need  to  do  that,"  said  Dad.  "If  we  do,  we'll  save  ourselves 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

"And  now  I  think  there's  just  time  for  another  little  story  before 
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we  reach  home.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  was 
tempted  to  take  an  apple  out  of  her  mother's  pantry.  She  peeped 
inside,  smelled  the  apples,  and  was  just  about  to  take  one  when  she 
noticed  a  picture  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  woman's  face,  and  the  eyes 
were  looking  straight  at  her.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  look  right 
through  her.  The  picture  made  such  an  impression  on  the  little 
girl  that  she  closed  the  door  and  ran  away.  Conscience  was  speaking 
to  her,  you  see.  The  red  light  was  shining. 

"But  she  couldn't  forget  the  apples,  and  again  she  opened  the 
door.  But  the  eyes  were  still  looking  at  her.  She  couldn't  get  past 
them.  They  seemed  to  say  to  her,  If  you  take  those  apples,  I'll  tell 
your  mother.  So  what  do  you  suppose  the  little  rascal  did? 
She  took  a  knife  and  cut  the  eyes  out  of  the 
picture  so  they  wouldn't  rebuke 


her  anymore.  Then,  having  smashed  the  red  light,  she  drove  on 
and  had  a  good  feed  of  apples." 

"And  then?" 

"Well,  she  enjoyed  herself  so  much  that  she  forgot  how  the  time 
was  passing,  and  pretty  soon  her  mother  put  her  head  around  the 
door  and  found  her  there." 

"And  what  happened  then?"  asked  Greg  with  a  smile. 

"Well,"  said  Dad,  as  he  opened  the  garden  gate,  "I  suppose  what 
always  happens  when  one  drives  past  a  red  light — trouble  with  a 
capital  T." 
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